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ABSTRACT 

This study reports on nine family literacy projects 
that focus on families whose primary language is not English. The 
first six projects fall under the Kenan service model, which sees 
that children receive more or as many services as adults and is 
organized around children's needs. These ii^clude the Canoncito Family 
Support/Early Childhood Education project (Lagana, New Mexico); the 
Family Tree Even Start proj t (Mesa, Arizona); Healdsburg/Windsor 
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(Rochester, New York); and Salem Family English Literacy project 
(Salem, Oregon). The last three projects focus on adults and are 
referred to as enhanced adult Engl ish-as-a-Second-Language family 
literacy projects. These include the Florida International University 
Family English Literacy project (Miami, Florida); the Lao Family 
English Literacy project (St. Paul, Minnesota); and the Newcomer 
Family Literacy project (Lawrence, Massachusetts). The report 
highlights the accomplishments and lessons of each project; focuses 
on cultural and linguistic issues; describes effective approaches for 
dealing with program components, such as outcomes and evaluation 
methods; and looks at project design and implementation. One-page 
profiles highlight key issues and strategies and provide detailed 
information about each project. Appended are project information, 
including a list of project contacts, and an assortment of project 
materials that may provide insights into effective family literacy 
strategies. (KM) 
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This report offers administrators and teachers examples of many strategies used to work with 
parents of students with limited English proficiency (LEP). The report, produced by Policy Studies 
Associates Inc., is in response to an assignment from the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages' Affairs in the U.S. Department of Education to identify successful bilingual education 
strategies and programs for families and share them with the Title VII grantees nationwide. 

The report profiles nine exemplary sites, selected with the assistance of a panel of experts, 
which exhibit a wide range of parent involvement and family literacy programs. Five describe 
bilingual projects, including four that teach Spanish speakers and one ser\'ing Navajo families, while 
four describe projects serving mixed-language groups. Yet the programs have a number of common 
features. 

• They create opportunities to develop literacy in ? natural context-in most cases, mothjr and 
child together, and provide direct services to both. 

• They attempt to address the long-term needs of the child by serving the short-term needs of 
the whole family. 

• They help parents understand the demands of U.S. schools and equip them with the skills to 
be their child's teacher and advocate. 

• They provide English-language instruction and other services to the parents to enable them to 
participate more actively in their communities. 

The report suggests promising strategies in areas such as project design and implementation, 
population targeting and recruitment, staffing, inservice training, instruction and curriculum, and 
program evaluation. It also describes how local projects deal with mixed and homogeneous groups of 
participants to reconcile differing goals and expectations of programs and parents, develop literacy 
and tanguage proficiency, and serve hard-to-reach populations. At the same time it suggests how 
immigrant and LAP families' desire to learn English and their strong family bonds contribute to the 
success of these programs. 



The conduct of this study and the preparation of this report were sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Education, Office of the Under Secretary, under Contract No. LC 89089001 (Jeffery 
Rodamar and David Moguel, Project Officers). The study was funded under ESEA, Title VII (The 
Bilingual Education Act). Any opinions, findings, conclusions, or recommendations expressed do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the U.S. Department of Education. Nor do the examples included 
herein imply judgment by uie Department or the contractor as to their compliance with federal or 
other requirements. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Over the past decade, U.S. educators 
and policymakers have focused 
increased attention on the role of 
parents in their children s education. Tliere 
is little question that the support a child 
receives in the home becomes the founda- 
tion for success in school; impro\ang the 
amount and quality of parent involvement in 
children s education remains a continuing 
challenge. This is particularly true for 
economically disadvantaged parents, who 
often have had unhappy experiences in 
school and may feel ill-equipped to help 
their children negotiate the educational 
environment that the parents perceived as 
alien or threatening to them. 

Although families with school-age chil- 
dren have become increasingly diverse, in 
terms of culture and language, until recently, 
the connections between cultural diversity 
and family education received scant atten- 
tion. In 1990 the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion commissioned Abt Associates, Inc., to 
conduct a study that was published as 
Working with Families: Promising Strate- 
gies to Help Parents to Support Young 
Children s Learning (Goodson, Swartz, & 



Millsap, 1991). The researchers reviewed 25 
literacy projects designed primarily for 
families living in poverty. The report's fmal 
recommendations included a call for further 
attention to projects targeting families who, 
in addition to confronting poverty and 
illiteracy, face cultural and linguistic barriers. 

In response, tlie U.S. Department of 
Education contracted with Policy Studies 
Associates, Inc., to conduct a second study 
of family literacy projects, this time with an 
emphasis on families whose primary lan- 
guage is not English. Although many of the 
projects we examined have much in com- 
mon v^th those reviewed in the Abt study, 
projects working viith families who had 
limited English proficiency (LEP) — includ- 
ing long-time residents, recent immigrants, 
and refugees — encounter unique challenges 
and opportunities. 

The nine projects we visited in this study 
have a number of common features: 

• They seek to improve the life chances 
for their participants by creating 
opportunities for literacy development 
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in a natural context— in most cases, 
mother and child together 

• They share a conviction that the long- 
term needs of the child are best served 
when the short-term needs of the 
whole family are addressed first 

• They seek to enhance children's 
cognitive development through direct 
services to children and the parents 

• They help parents understand the 
demands of American schools and 
equip them with the skills they need to 
be their children's teacher and advo- 
cate 

• ITiey provide English-language instruc- 
tion and other services to the parents 
to enable them to participate more 
actively in their communities and their 
children's lives 

Our Approach 

Attention to intergenerational learning in 
both policy and academic circles is relatively 
new, and developing a useful conceptual 
framework for the examination of effective 
strategies requires expertise in several 
disciplines. Understanding these conditions, 
we began the study with a re\aew of the 
pertinent research in bilingual education and 
parent involvement. Members of the study 
team then solicited recommendations for 
high-quality research sites from experts in 
the fields of early childhood education, 
bilingual education, and parent involvement. 
We then circulated the list of preliminary 
nominees among the advisers for further 
comments, and made our final selection of 
project sites to reflect the quality and diver- 
sity of the populations served. The following 



projects were selected for in-depth site visits 
during the spring of 1992: 

• Five bilingual projects, including four 
that target Spanish speakers (from 
Mexico and C'<intral America) and one 
serving Navajo families 

• Four multilingual projects that serve 
mixed groups of Southeast Asians, 
Spanish speakers, eastern Europeans, 
Haitians, and Chinese families 

The projects selected are located in all 
geographic regions of the United States, and 
they use resources drawn from various 
funding configurations, including federal 
funds (ESEA Title VII and Even Starts, local 
contributions, and private foimdations. 

To collect data, two-person teams of 
researchers visited each site for two to three 
days. We observed classroom activities for 
adults and children and interviewed staff, 
administrators, and parents. Interpreters 
were used when the research team did not 
know the language of the participants. 

Service models. All projects provide 
regular instructional or support services to 
both adults and children, but some projects 
concentrate on services for adults, while 
others allocate services evenly. Using the 
balance of services as a rough measure for 
distinguishing among projects, we divided 
the project sites into two service models: 
Kenan model projects, which offer at least 
as many instructional services and resources 
to children as to adults, and ei\hanced adult 
ESL projects, which emphasize instruction 
for adults. 

Under the Kenan model (named after the 
Kenan Trust, which adapted and developed 
this family literacy model in Kentucky), 
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children receive as many or more services 
than adults, and the curriculum is organized 
around children's needs. These projects 
make children the explicit focus of many 
activities, including ^^'ome of those pro\aded 
to adults. 

The Kenan model, developed and pro- 
moted by the National Center for Family 
Literacy, was first implemented in Kentucky 
and has become a widely used model of 
family literacy. In its basic form, the model 
includes adult education (usually Adult 
Basic Education [ABE] or general equiva- 
lency diploma [GED] preparation). High/ 
Scope early childhood education, psient- 
and-child together (PACT) time, and 
parenting sessions. 

Originally developed to serve English- 
speaking families, the Kenan model has been 
adopted by some bilingual and multilingual 
projects, which replace ABE/GED instruc- 
tion with ESL. Among the nine sites we 
\isited, six are Kenan model projects, includ- 
ing all three of the Even Start projects, 
whose grant requirements were developed 
in collaboration with the National Center for 
Family Literacy: 

Canoncito Family Support/Early 
Childhood Education. This project is a 
composite of several projects to serve 
preschool-age children and their parents in a 
small Navajo community nerr Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. The project, based at the 
To'hajiilee Community School, combines 
home visits, early childhood education, and 
an individualized adult education project to 
serve the diverse needs of the 1,800 resi- 
dents of the reservation. 

Family Tree Even Start Operating at 
six elementary school sites in Mesa, Ari- 
zona, with funds from a federal Even Start 



grant. Family Tree serves both LEP and 
English-speaking families. Adults from 
Mexico and other Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries receive instruction in ESL and voca- 
tional preparation while their children 
participate in High/Scope preschool activi- 
ties, along with other family services such as 
regular home visits, 

Healdsburg/Windsor Even Start. The 
collaborating districts of Healdsburg and 
Windsor, California, focus on increasing 
adult literacy for Mexican inunigrants and 
on encouraging parent involvement in the 
education of their preschool and elementary 
school children. The projects provide a mix 
of center- and home-based instructional 
services — including ESL, home visits, . nd 
parent-child activities. 

Hidalgo Even Start. Located in the 
small Texas border town of Hidalgo, this 
family literacy project brings Mexican and 
Mexican-American parents and their pre- 
school-age children together to learn literacy 
skills five mornings per week. Begun in 
1989, the project is administered by the 
Hidalgo Independent School District with 
funds from a federal Even Start grant. 

Refugee Family Literacy. Serving 
refugee families from Laos, Cambodia, 
Vietnam, and the former Soviet Union, an 
adult learning center located in Rochester, 
New York, has developed a family literacy 
project that builds on an established net- 
work of ESL classes. Tne project— funded in 
part through the Toyota Education Founda- 
tion — sponsors daily adult ESL instruction, 
High/Scope preschool activities, parent-child 
time, and parenting sessions. 

Salem Family English Literacy. This 
project, located in Salem, Oregon, serves 
Hispanic, Southeast Asian, and Ukrainian 



families through a partnership between two 
Title VII programs, one targeted at pre- 
school-age childi ^ t'nd the other at their 
parents. Operating out of a community 
center, the project offers center-based 
classes as well as weekly home visits. 

Among Kenan model projects included in 
this study, services and resources are allo- 
cated evenly between adults and children. 
While adults receive ESL instruction, chil- 
dren participate in a preschool project; 
while adults work on computer programs, 
children work with tape players, computers, 
and arts materials. In these projects, the 
adult ESL curriculum also is often focused 
on family issues, parenting, and early educa- 
tion for children. 

In contrast, three of the projects studied 
for this report concentrate a larger portion 
of their instructional services, resources, 
and attention on adults. The study team 
members called this configuration enhanced 
adult ESL, because these projects augment 
an adult ESL curriculum with family 
parenting, and child care components. 
Despite the addition of faniily-oriented 
services and activities, the main purpose of 
the enhanced ESL projects is to provide 
instruction to adults. Services and benefits 
to the children are secondary. 

The three enhanced adult ESL family 
literacy projects among our nine study sites 
were as follows: 

Florida International University 
Family English Literacy. Located at five 
neighborhood schools in and around Miami, 
Florida, this federally-sponsored project 
includes child care and parent-child activi- 
ties, but concentrates on adult ESL instruc- 
tion for recent immigrants from Nicaragua, 
El Salvador, and Haiti. The instructors use 



an adult ESL curriculiun that focuses on 
parenting and cultural issues, and the 
project groups adults by their native lan- 
guage and proficiency in English. 

Lao Family English Literacy. With 
support from a federal bilingual education 
grant, this project was developed by the Lao 
Family Community of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
an organization founded by Hmong refugees 
in 1977. The project emphasized adult ESL 
instruction for Hmong and Vietnamese 
refugee families who have settled in St. Paul. 
It also offers native language literacy in- 
struction. Child care or preschool education 
is provided at some of its sites. 

Newcomer Family Literacy. Located 
at the central public library in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, this project has evolved 
during the process of implementing numer- 
ous grants, including one awarded by the 
Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Lit- 
eracy While child care is available, the 
project focuses its limited resources on 
providing high quality adult ESL instruction. 
The adult curriculum focuses on survival 
and job skills, with occasional reference to 
parenting and child development topics. By 
making extensive use of the library re- 
sources and educational technology, the 
project has been able to attract and assist 
families of recent immigrants. 



Using This Report 

These two models and nine projects 
represent a variety of responses to different 
populations and settings, each reflecting a 
different configuration of challenges and 
opportunities. In addition, many of the 
projects are new, and all are constantly 
evolving, adapting to changing needs, and 
learning from their mistakes. The projects 
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have developed a range of responses to 
important choices in project design — such 
as emphasizing child or adult services — 
which ha\^ no clear right or wrong answers. 
By their own admission, the projects have all 
expeiieiiced both successes and failure*^ in 
implementation and results. 

For these reasons, this report makes no 
attempt to rank effective projects or com- 
pare service models. Instead, we draw on 
the accomplishments and lessons of the nine 
projects to highlight promising strategies in 
family literacy programs for bilingual and 
multilingual populations. The first part of the 
report focuses on cultural and linguistic 



issues that may be significant. We then 
describe effective approaches to dealing 
with specific program components, includ- 
ing outcomes and evaluation methods. The 
final section reviews challenging issues in 
project design and implementation. 
Throughout the report, one-page profiles 
highlight key issues and strategies and 
provide detailed information about each 
project. Appendix A also contains descrip- 
tive information on the nine projects in this 
study, as well as a list of project contacts. 
Appendix B contains an assortment of 
project materials that may provide useful 
insights into effective family literacy 
strategies. ■ 



CULTURAL AND 
LINGUISTIC DIFFERENCES 



Diversity is the common denomina- 
tor of these family literacy 
projects. Even among the projects 
that serve a relatively homogeneous clien- 
tele (e.g., newly arrived Mexican mothers), 
differences among the participants present 
challenges in designing services and instruc- 
tion. Many of the projects we visited ser\^ed 
people of mixed languages and countries of 
origin. 

Literacy and Language 
Proficiency 

Some of the projects in the study ser\^e 
recent immigrants who know no English at 
all, while others target people who have 
been in the United States for many years and 
have some knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. Similarly, participants have different 
levels of native language literacy. In a few 
cases e.g., Hmong and Haitian) there is no 
historical tradition of litei acy, and their 
written languages have only recently been 
"invented" — often by foreigners. Moreover, 
participants may have different goals for 
their education; while all want to learn 



English and ensure the academic success of 
their children, some are motivated by a 
powerful desire to reduce their sense of 
isolation from the community, and others 
cite specific goals such as GED completion 
and acquisition of job skills for employment. 

This range of foundations for English 
literacy instruction obviously has implica- 
tions for curriculum and instruction and 
presents clear challenges for project staff. 
These challenges are compounded when 
individual projects serve students with many 
different kinds of preparation. Indeed, this 
situation is common, because few projects 
want to turn away potential participants 
because of different backgrounds or needs. 

Cultural Differences 



The word culture is often used in casual 
conversation to connote the beliefs and 
social practices typically associated v^ith a 
person's racial or ethnic background, na- 
tional origin, and native language group. The 
term as used in this report is interpreted 
much more broadly. As we learned from 
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staff and project participants during this 
study, culture also encompasses the custom- 
ary beliefs, social practices, and tiaits of a 
group of people, deriving from their socio- 
economic status, level of education, religion, 
age, generation, number of years or genera- 
tions of residence in the United States, and 
other group affiliations. "Family values*" also 
may be added to the list. This broad defini- 
tion of culture has implications for family 
literacy projects that seek to hire culturally 
sensitive staff, to implement culturally sensi- 
tive projects, and to acknowledge or even 
celebrate the value of different cultures. 

Some of the cultural groups served by 
these projects bring values that may appear 
to clash with mainstream U.S. practices ana 
beliefs about education and family roles. 
Some of these different perspectives may 
present obstacles to success in American 
public schools. Because these behaviors or 
attitudes may appear to contradict project 
goals, project developers and staff cited 
them as particular challenges. Our conversa- 
dons with project staff pointed to a number 
of potential mismatches that have 
implications for literacy and school 
preparation: 

• Interaction with children. 

Many of the projects face initial 
or ongoing resistance in at- 
tempts to encourage adults to 
play with their children more 
frequently, either in parent- 
child time or at home. In some 
cultural groups, adults do not 
understand that play can be an 
important learning experience; 
instead, they view playing with 
their children as "spoiling" 
them. Some parents complain 
that it leads the children to 
require too much adult atten- 



tion. In more than one project, "learn- 
ing how to play ' is a central and 
challenging concern. 

• Discipline, Cultures have different 
approaches to child socialization, 
including parental use of physical coer- 
cion. Two of the sites we visited explic- 
itly address the theme of alternative 
approaches to correcting misbehavior. 

• Expectations for teaching and 
schools. Some of the immigrant 
participants come from countries 
where teachers are nicre authoritarian 
than they are in the United States, and 
learning is not seen as a participatory 
process. As a result, they may be ill at 
ease with pedagogy that encourages 
them to take responsibility for their 
own learning. Similarly, parents may be 
reluctant to become actively involved 
in their children's schooling, because 
they view such involvement as an 
improper challenge to the authority of 
the teacher and school. 
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• Expectations for educational 
attainment. In some cultures, stu- 
dents spend relatively few years in 
school, so that parents may have rela- 
tively low expectations for the educa- 
tional attainment of their children. 

• Expectations for schooling of 
women. Most family literacy projects 
specifically attempt to increase the 
educational level of the mother, with a 
view toward improving the family's 
economic situation and consequent 
opportunities for the children. In some 
cultures, this approach is seen as a 
threat to the male members of the 
household. Several projects report 
varying degrees of success in persuad- 
ing men that it is best for everyone if 
wives help themselves while helping 
their children. 

• Perceptions about native lan- 
guage. Because the desire to learn 
English is a powerful incentive for all 
of the participant families, in some 
cases project participants are willing 
to "sacrifice'' their native language in 
the effort to acquire English sldlls as 
quickly as possible. This may lead 
them to discourage the use of the 
native language in young children who 
have not yet reached verbal fluency. As 
Wong Filmore has pointed out (1991), 
in such a situation, the child may not 
achieve proficiency in either language. 

While aware of these challenges, project 
staff are quick to cite additional cultural 
attributes that can provide real advantages 
for family literacy efforts targeting diverse 
participants. 

• Attitudes toward English acquisi- 
tion. To say that the project partici- 



pants are eager to learn English is a 
vast understatement. Many immigrants 
live in communities where there is 
virtually no opportunity to learn 
English on their own, and they have a 
ravenous desire to participate fully in 
U.S. society. Many of the adults have 
overcome strong fears and negative 
associations with s^iiooling in order to 
achieve this goal. 

• Attitudes toward literacy. Tlie great 
mgjority of project participants firmly 
believe that education is the key to 
success in the United States for them 
and their children. Because of this 
conviction, they are eager to learn 
ways that they can help their children 
achieve greater literacy and later 
success in school. 

• Attitudes toward participation in 
^^mainstream^^ culture. Although 
most participants want to preserve 
their native language and culture, ail 
are eager to learn to r-:::ceed in the 
U.S. system. Because the content of 
most family literacy projects provides 
useful information about the main- 
stream, most participants are unusu- 
ally avid learners. 

• Family ties. Many of the cultural 
groups represented in these projects 
have much more elaborate and power- 
ful family structures than is the case in 
the United States. Many of these bonds 
have been solidified through adversity, 
ranging from years of severe poverty to 
political persecution and flight. This is 
particularly true for more recent 
arrivals. In some cultures, the commit- 
ment to family obligations and collec- 
tive betterment far outweighs any 
individual motivation. Family literacy 
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projects are particularly well suited to 
provide learning opportunities that 
take advantage of this strong commit- 
ment. 



Culture and Socioeconomic Status 

During the course of our \1sits, it became 
apparent that the kind of generalizations 
about culture just presented can be as 
misleading as they can be useful. It is essen- 
tial to note that cultural and linguistic 
groups are neither homogeneous nor static. 
What is true for some Vietnamese is not true 
for all Vietnamese, much less for Laocians or 
other Southeast Asians. Moreover, culture 
and collective identity are dynamic con- 
structions: they evolve and change as people 
interact with other groups. Effective family 
literacy projects are well aware of this 
continuous interaction and adaptation. 

It is also important to keep in mind that 
all the project participants live in poverty. 
Because of this shared condition, behaviors 
and practices endemic to disadvantaged 



populations 
worldwide may be 
mistakenly la- 
beled cult\:/ol 
attributes. For 
example, the lack 
of reading skills 
among poor 
populations is 
sometimes attrib- 
uted to an ab- 
sence rf Value'' 
placed on literacy, 
when in fact, as 
many researchers 
have noted (e.g., 
Teale & Sulzby, 
1986), economic 
constraints can severely limit the opportu- 
nity to view and interact with print of all 
kinds. 

Tlie complex relationship between social 
class and cultural norms was evident to us in 
several projects with bilingual staff and in 
projects where earlier immigrants looked 
down on new arrivals from their homelands. 
Indeed, in the most culturally and linguisti- 
cally mixed projects, there was little talk of 
culture at all; instead, references to partici- 
pants centered on common needs and goals 
deriving from economic circumstances. In 
general, project developers and staff found 
that they needed to educate themselves on 
the various perspectives and experiences of 
their students and thus develop a construc- 
tive view of "difference'' and its emanci- 
patory possibilities. Overwhelmingly, the 
project staff we interviewed approached 
their work in this way. Some of their more 
successful responses follow. ■ 
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PROMISING 
STRATEGIES 



Contexts that Enhance Project 
Implementation 

Certain conditions seem to enhance the 
chances for the development of family 
literacy projects: 

• Experience with bilingual educa- 
tion or ESL. Projects located in 
communities with long histories of 
bilingual education are particularly 
likely to benefit from an established 
base of support. Trained staff who are 
familiar with the participants' culture, 
especially when they are also experi- 
enced with adult education, are better 
prepared to meet the challenges of 
multifaceted family literacy projects. 

• Experience with adult and early 
childhood project development 

Again, it is useful to draw on an estab- 
lished base of content knowledge and 
experience. In many cases — even 
where bilingual staff are plentiful — 
projects lack personnel trained in 
either adult or early childhood educa- 
tion, sometimes leading to imbalance 
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in project design and emphasis. 

• Support for bilingualism and 
expanded notions of literacy. These 
are philosophical underpinnings that 
promote respect for project clientele 
and are invaluable in developing trust 
and commitment. Educators who 
clearly support dual language develop- 
ment create a positive learning envi- 
ronment by communicating that sense 
<o participants and modeling 
bilingualism. 

• Settings that are comfortable for 
adults as well as children. Al- 
though it may seem like a trivial detail, 
crowding adults into tiny chairs often 
underscores the fact that participants 
are borrowing someone else's space. 
Adequate space, proper equipment and 
furniture, and locations that welcome 
adults — such as libraries and commu- 
nity centers — can make adults feel 
valued and more comfortable. (See 
Profile 1.) 

• Involvement of school personnel in 
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Profile 1 

CREATING A COMFORTABLE AND RESOURCE-RICH SETTING FOR FAMILY LITERACY 



NEWCOMER FAMILY UTERACY PROJECT (LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS) 



EVOLUTION: The Lawrence public library has provided a \'ariety of family literacy services over the 
past several years, using state and federal library services grants. In 1990, the Barbara 
Biish Foundation for Fanuly Literacy awarded the project a one-year grant to further , * 
develop its services. Currently, the project operates through a variety of grants, and 
cooidtnates its services with local agencies. 

The Newcomer project senses a group of about 20 adults and their children from the 
Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, Guatemala, China, and Haiti The project attracts 
many adults who have recently arrived in the United States, with widely varying 
levels of English proficiency. Over half of the participants are not literate in their 
native laixguage. Women make up three-fourths of the adult participants. Almost all 
the adults bring children ages 2 to 5 to the project 



DESIGN: 



The Newcomer project is located in a public library, a location that has proved \iseful 
and attractive for immigrant adult learners. Located across the street from a public 
high school, the project uses well-lit office and instructional space located one floor 
above the main library space. There is an adult instruction room, space for child care, 
and an additional room with library materials, tables, and other written resources. 
Th^ library itself houses an extensive collection of translated and low-literacy 
materials in written, audio, and video form. The project makes frequent use of these 
resources. 



Parents receive ESL instruction two mornings each week, for a total of five hours, 
while their children participate in an on-site child care program. Services are schet^ 
uled in the morning in order to serve those who caimot attend evening classes 
provided by other agencies. In 1991-92, the five hours of activities included some 
parent-child time. 

INSTRUCTION/ In addition to conventional ESL strategies, the project also uses five computers to 
CURRICULUM: promote literacy through language experience activities. The staff speak Spanish 

occasionally during instruction, but native language literacy training is not offered 

due to funding constraints. 

Instruction focuses on job and survival skills (e.g., interviewing, fiUing out employ- 
ment forms), as well as occasional school-related and parentir\g topics. Participants 
use traditional ESL workbooks and practice dialogues to learn English-language 
concepts and practice their skills. 

STAFFING: The assistant director of the library coordinates tlie project and has developed many 
of its components. A monolingual certified ESL instructor teaches the adults with the 
help of three volunteere. A paraprofessional bilingual aide works with the children. 

OUTCOMES: In the absence of a formal evaluation, project staff point to anecdotal reports of their 
success: high attendance rates, low attrition, and regular placement of **graduates" in 
local training programs. The participants are enthusiastic about the project, express- 
ing their desire to attend class more frequentiy 
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prcject design. Although it may not 
be possible in all projects, teachers or 
other school staff can help build 
important bridges between the project 
and the local school program. Project 
staff who are former teachers at the 
host sites are well situated to make 
this important connection. They have 
already earned the trust and respect of 
school personnel, and they are more 
likf .ly to endorse the family literacy 
initiative. 

• Links to other community service 
{igencies. A project's potential to 
address an array of needs is expanded 
when it includes counseling and 
referral to other social services, or 
when multiple commimity-based 
organizations combine their talents. In 
Salem, project staff offer additional 
child care through a nearby nursery 
school; in the Newcomer library 
project, they chaimel potential partici- 
pants or project "graduates" to voca- 
tional training or commimity college 
courses. 



Setting Goals? A Balance of 
Expertise and Flexibility 

The design of a family literacy project 
entails a number of choices about emphasis 
and scope. The resulting balance — ^among 
adult education, ESL, early childhood, and 
parenting instruction — should be a theoreti- 
cal ftamework that reflects the relative 
expertise of designers and staff and serves 
the needs of the prospective participants. 
Interviews with parents and staff yielded the 
following advice: 

• Understand the dual nature of 
adult motivation. Although all 
parents in these projects were inter- 
ested in their children's well-being and 
school success, the parents are more 
concerned with meeting their own 
immediate needs. Thus, programs 
should pay as much attention to the 
quality of the ESL classes as to the 
early childhood component. Many 
projects, however, had highly qualified 
early childhood education teachers but 
reUed on moonlighting elementary 
school teachers to 
lead the ESL lessons. 




• Draw on 
expertise from 
different disci- 
plines in project 
design. We saw 
examples of 
projects where lack 
of experience has 
led to inconsisten- 
cies across different 
project components. 
For example, in 
several cases the 
early childhood 
instruction is 
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Proffle2 

BALANCING THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND ADULTS 



REFUGEE FAMILY LITERACY PROJECT (ROCHESTER, NEW YORK) 

EVOLUTION: Begun in 1991, the Refugee Family Literacy project is funded in part by the Ibyota 
Education Foundation, which promotes family education in Rochester and other 
cities. These private funds supplement federal and state re^ee assistance, adult 
education, and early childhood program funds. 

The Refugee Family project serves some 20 parents and their children, most of whom 
are recently arrived refugees from Ukraine, Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Uganda. 
Levels of English proficiency and education among participants vary greatly; some 
people have conversational English skills and some college education, whereas 
others understand no English and are not completely literate in their native language. 
Most fathers and mothers participate in all project activities together. 

DESIGN: The Refugee Family Literacy project is located in two classrooms in a large refugee 

assistance school that serves over 600 adult refugees. The school offers a wide range 
of ESL and computer-assisted instruction, as well as other counseling and vocational 
support services — all of which participating families may use. A basement play area is 
also available, as is a cafeteria. 



With the exception of one afternoon reserved for planning, the project offers inten- 
sive instruction to both adults and children, five days per week from 8:30 am. to 2:30 
p.m. Adults have ESL instruction and parenting class; children receive preschool 
education. Parent-child time and meals are provided to parents and children together 
daily. 



Adult participants receive traditional ESL instruction in a mixed-language, mixed- 
English-proficiency setting. Although English is the most common language of 
instruction, bilingual staff use participants' native languages during parenting class to 
translate key concepts. Children participate in a High/Scope preschool program that 
also provides some native-language instruction. 

The adult curriculum is adapted from traditional ESL workbooks, focusing on 
knowledge about the United States, survival skills, and information related to jobs. 
Computers located in both the adult and preschool classrooms provide educational 
software and word processing programs for adults and children. 

STAFFING: Professional staff include one monolingual adult ESL instructor and one monolingual 
preschool teacher. Two multilingual aides help the preschool teacher, and five 
additional bilingual counselors (representing almost all of the participants* national 
origins) are available to help with adudt ESL instruction and to counsel families 
participating in the project. 

OUTCOMES: Although the district has not yet completed its formal evaluation, there are numerous 
indicators of success: low attrition, high attendance, and steady gains in English 
proficiency by adult participants. 



INSTRUCTION/ 
CURRICULUM: 



thoughtMly planned to be 
developmentally appropri- 
ate and learner-centered, 
while the ESL orGED 
instruction relies heavily on 
worksheets and teacher 
lecture. In other cases, 
adult education receives 
the lion's share of energy 
and planning, while other 
components are largely 
limited to non-instructional 
child care. 





Recognize the potential 
tension between project 
and parent goals. Some 
staff members are surprised 
to learn that some participants initially 
resent parenting classes and parent- 
child time because they take valuable 
time away from learning English. The 
staff need to be prepared to make the 
case for these project components, 
drav/ing on the participants* back- 
ground, experiences, and values, and 
making clear connections to future 
school success. Without this degree of 
understanding, parents may simply go 
through the motions during the struc- 
tured activities. In some cases, com- 
promise will be in order, the project 
should be adapted to adult interests 
(see Profile 2). Some projects have 
found imaginative ways of combining 
family services with ESL instruction by 
allowing older children to lead activi- 
ties in English. 



Project Design and 
Implementation 

Project staff were articulate in describing 
pitfalls of ear'<y project development efforts. 



Directors of even the most smoothly running 
projects agreed on the following suggestions 
for the plaiming stage: 

• Allow time for a comprehensive 
needs assessment Development of a 
project appropriately tailored to 
prospective participants entails careful 
attention to specific population charac- 
teristics, including immigration history, 
educational background, and level of 
language proficiency. It is particularly 
important for the staff to be familiar with 
community strengths as well as needs. 

• Include project staff in planning 
the project Not surprisingly, projects 
designed by a grantwriter or central 
office person distant from the project 
are less likely to be a good match with 
staff perspectives and particular needs. 

• Get parents and community mem- 
bers to help design the project In 

addition to encours^g ongoing 
feedback, projects should consider 
including parents early on decib, ons 
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about issues ranging from schedule to 
content Moreover, some researchers 
feel that curriculum developers should 
draw on participants' knowledge and 
experiences to integrate salient cul- 
tural iaterests and social issues into 
literacy content 

• Build inflexibility when oidapting 
national models. Publicly funded 
projects often require varying degrees 
of fidelity to predetermiaed models, 
many of which have not been specifi- 
cally designed for populations with 
limited English proficiency. Creative 
use of guidelines can allow adaptations 
in scheduling, content, and project 
emphasis. For example, the two rural 
projects in the Healdsburg Even Start 
consortium have designed different 
approaches to meeting their respective 
needs: Healdsburg has an evening 
project based at the high school which 
entire families attend, and Windsor has 
focused efforts on getting mothers 
involved in the daytime Spanish im- 
mersion project at the elementary 
school (see Profile 3). 



Consider 
gradual imple- 
mentation of 
different 
project compO' 
nents. Multifac- 
eted projects 
ask a great deal 
of parents and 
their children, 
adding many 
new ideas and 
structures to 
already compli- 
cated lives. In 
some cases, full 



implementation of all project compo- 
nents may be too much at once. For 
example, one of the Family Tree sites 
had no staff person to make home 
visits when the project started. In 
retrospect, they concluded this had 
been fortunate, because it took some 
time before the staff had established 
the trust necessary to be welcome ia 
parents' homes. 

• Strive to make the best use of 
limited funds through creative 
funding strategies. Several projects 
draw on the resources, space, or 
talents of other conmumity agencies to 
expand their service cs^acity. Schools 
are the most obvious contributors, but 
other potential collaborators iaclude 
libraries, commimity centers, and 
conmumity colleges. Many projects 
have also successfiilly obtained foun- 
dation grants and local business 
sponsorship. 

• Keep in mind that projects may 
need to be flexible if they are to 
retain participants. Many of the 
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Profile 3 

ADAPTING FAMILY LITERACY MODELS TO SUIT BlUNGUAL PARTICIPANTS 



HEALDSBURG/WINDSOR EVEN START PROJECTS (HEALDSBURG, CAUFORNIA) 

EVOLUTION: The rural communities of Healdsburg and Windsor provide a variety of instructionai 
and support services to participating families. Funded in lar^ge part through a federal 
Even Start grant, these projects also receive local funds and share resources with 
host schools. 

The HealdsburgWmdsor Even Start projects focus on increasing adult literacy and 
family involvement for low-income Mexican immigrants with preschool and elemen- 
tary school children. Many of these families have arrived recently in the United 
States. Both mothers and fathers participate, though not necessarily together. 

DESIGN: Adapting national family literacy models to suit its target community, the Hoaldsburg/ 

Windsor Even Start projects offer services at local schools as well as home-based 
services, hi Healdsburg, adults attend evening classes with child care provided; in 
Wmdsor, weekly home visits help parents and children with literacy skills and 
supplement school-based adult ESL training offered during the day 



INSTRUCTION/ 
CUERICULUM: 



STAFFING: 



OUTCOMES: 



Many of the instructional approaches and curricula used in the projects are locally 
developed, although some activities incorporate ideas described by Dr. Alma Flor 
Ada, an expert in bilingual family literacy. 

In Healdsburg, some instructional activities for adult classes are coordmated with 
classroom teachers, in order to ensure their consistency. The instructional focus of 
these classes is to communicate what children are doing in their regular classes so 
that parents can help their children at home. Additional adult ESL instruction focuses 
on oral "life skills" themes. During home visits, staff use ^vhole language" strategies 
to encourage parents to read, write, and play with their children. 

In Windsor, the curriculum for adult education classes offered during the school day 
covers thematic topics of interest generated by parents, teachers, and outside 
consultants. Home visits make use of locally developed kits containing books in 
Spanish, a cassette player and tapes, writing supplies, and play materials. Families 
then create their own books and tapes, which are copied and distributed throughout 
the local elementaiy school. During the school year, home visitors replenish the kits 
with new supplies. 



In addition to administrative staff, the HealdsburgAVindsor projects employ conunu- 
nity liaison persons who organize and provide home visits, hi the evenings, parents 
are instructed by their children's classroom teachers and by an adult education 
teacher from the community. 

Although formal Even Start evaluation data have not been made available to project 
staff, parents who participate in the Healdsburg/Wmdsor Even Start projects have 
become significantly more involved in school activities. Teachers offer anecdotal 
evidence of improved academic performance and attitudes among their adult 
students, several of whom have been hired as classroom ^des. 
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most promising projects have devel- 
oped the edacity to adapt to changing 
circumstances and communicated this 
willingness to participants (see ProfUe 
4). In one project, some participants 
leave early in order to work; in an- 
other, some children are allowed to 
attend classes with their parents. 

Targeting and Recruitment 

Recruitment was generally not a serious 
problem for any of the projects we visited. 
The opportunity to leam English provides 
powerful motivation for these parents, 
particularly when offered in environments 
that are less threatening than those for other 
formal courses available to adults. Indeed, 
most projects report that word-of-mouth is 
more than sufficient to fill available slots 
and often creates waiting lists. 

Many projects do make an effort to widen 
their pool of prospective participants, how- 
ever, through a range of outreach strategies 
(e.g., flyers in grocery stores and housing 
projects, advertisements on the Hmong 
radio stations). In addition, some projects 
take the time and effort to persuade needy 
families who may be initially shy or uncer- 
tain: in Hidalgo, some families reluctant to 
come to the Even Start center are served 
entirely in the home. Individualized, per- 
sonal attention may be necessary to recruit 
and retain some families. 

Developing criteria for project participa- 
tion generally involves more careful consid- 
eration than does recruitment. Choices 
made by the projects resulted in a range of 
project configurations: 

• Several projects we visited define 
family to include siblings, grandpar- 



ents and other relatives. This practice 
is better ads^ted to extended family 
situations in which a parent is not 
necessarily the primary caretaker. 

• Two projects do not require adults to 
bring children with them; as a result 
^^parent-child" time can be somewhat 
artificial. Only as long as some adults 
have multiple preschoolers and the 
adults without children present are 
interested in "borrowing" a child, can 
the activity be productive. ^ • 

• Although most of the participants in 
the projects we visited are mothers, 
some projects actively recruit fathers 
as weU. Some projects report that 
scheduling (usually during the day) 
makes participation by fathers diffi- 
cult; others have flexible hours to 
include evening sessions. In general, 
men are more likely to participate in 
projects that emphasize ESL more than 
the parenting component. 

• Although no project sought to limit 
attendance to mothers only, several 
projects described the benefits of all- 
female participant groups. It seems to 
facilitate communication between 
learners and staff (who are predomi- 
nantiy women), and it helps develop an 
important social network for the 
women. In addition, many staff told us 
that husbands would not approve of 
their wives' attending a project that 
included men. 

• Although services were not designed 
to serve monolingual groups, project 
staff cite some benefits to such groups: 
it is easier to expand services (e.g., 
present a more sophisticated parenting 
project in Spanish) and more likely 
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Profile 4 

ADAPTING ADULT INSTRUCTION TO ADDRESS INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 



CANONCITO FAMILY SUPPORT/EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
PROJECT (CANONCITO, NEW MEXICO) 

EVOLUTION: Begun in 1991, the Canoncito Family Support/Early Childhood Education project 

involves several different programs serving preschool-age children and their parents, 
funded by the federal Office of BOingual Education and Minority Language Affairs 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The school principal successfully applied for two 
grants to promote parental involvement in an ail-Navayo conunimity school, provide 
adult education to parents of young children, and provide a preschool program for 
children not participating in the local Head Start project 

DESIGN: In order to serve the diverse needs of the residents of Canoncito, the Family Support/ 

Early Childhood Education project offers a flexible variety of family literacy services 
modeled after the Parents as Teachers program and the Kenan Family Literacy model. 
Services include preschool education, home visiting, and individualized adult 
education. The project also provides support services such as transportation and 
meals to parents who attend center-based activities. 

All center-based services are provided in a trailer adjacent to a commimity school in 
Caftoncito. The project offers adult instruction either during the school day (three 
days per week) or one evening per week, in order to enable working parents to 
attend. Parents with very young children (from birth tiirough age two) participate in 
the Parents as Teachers program, which provides home visits. 



Adult instruction emphasizes individual goal setting and learning; a teacher provides 
assistance, facilitates small-group discussions, and assists with journal writing. 
During the couree of the day, time is available for parent-child activities. The pre- 
school program malces use of locally developed Navayo materials during structured 
play activities. Navsyo posters adorn classroom walls and some project staff speak 
Navsyo. During home visits, two project staff members work with parents on 
parenting skills, child development, and home-based education. 



Staff for the preschool pro^^ram include a certified teacher and two classroom aides; 
in addition, fifth grade students act as "buddies" in the preschool classroom. The 
adult educator, the two preschool classroom aides, and the home visitors are aJl 
Navayo. The home visitor is a former first-grade teacher at the community school. All 
staff received training by Parents as Teachers trainers before the project began. 

Although no formal evaluation has been conducted, project staff report that commu- 
nity interest in the project is high. Staff keep detailed written logs on home visits, and 
a regional technical assistance center found the project to be successful. 



INSTRUCTION/ 
CURRICULUM: 



STAFFING: 



OUTCOMES: 




that cultural strengths rather than 
conunon "deficits" (e.g., the lack of 
English proficiency) will be empha- 
sized. A choice for cultural or linguistic 
homogeneity, however, clearly means 
excluding some parents who could 
benefit from services. 



Staffing 



Bilingual staff, Ml the projects we 
visited employ bilingual and bicultural staff 
in various roles; many projects said that they 
wished they had more. The importance to 
project success is clear: these staff are able 
to communicate in the home language of the 
participants, thus providing role models, 
developing trust, conveying important family 
literacy concepts, and helping to fom\ulate 
culturally sensitive lessons. Moreover, 
people who themselves are immigrants can 
understand the difficult circumstances of 
new arrivals (see Profile 5). 

Most of the bilingual professional and 
paraprofessional staff have a wide range of 
responsibilities. At Family Tree, the bilingual 
counselor at each site knows the community 
well and serves as home visitor, intake 
coordinator, recruiter, and translator for the 
parenting classes. The Salem project has 
bilingual assistants representing each par- 
ticipant language in both the adult and early 
childhood classes. Similarly, the Refugee 
Family Literacy project has aides available 
for counseling in each language. 

In some locations, bilingual staff are 
difficult to recruit, and those who are avail- 
able are not always prepared for the tasks 
they are asked to perform. It is unusual to 
find projects with adequate bilingual person- 
nel who are also certified in one of the 
service areas. W^en community members 



are employed to teach ESL, for example, 
they may be well suited to develop good 
rapport with their students, but their own 
knowledge of English may be limited. 

Professional staff. Ideally, there will be 
a balance of qualifications among staff for 
the different project components. Because 
m.ost of these projects have children's 
learning as the primary focus, it is not 
surprising that many of the best qualified 
staff are early childhood education teachers, 
while the adult components are run by 
uncertified staff Indeed, very few of these 
projects have teachers who are certified in 
either adult basic education or in ESL. This 
is particularly unfortunate — and might be 
disastrous — if the participants were not so 
extraordinarily motivated. 

Volunteers. Unpaid assistants help 
stretch resources in many sites. For ex- 
ample, the Newcomer project in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, uses students and retirees to 
give extra assistance to small groups of 
students with diverse languages and levels 
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Profile 5 

ENHANCING CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATION WITH BILINGUAL STAFF 



LAO FAMILY ENGLISH LITERACY PROJECT (ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA) 

EVOLUTION: The Lao Family English Literacy project provides services to refugee parents and 
children in order to htilp parents become economic^y self-sufficient and children 
su ,ceed in school. At the same time, the project is dedicated to respect and preserve 
participants' cultural heritage. 

Lao Family Community, Inc. is a community-based refugee assistance orgcjuzation 
that has been providing a wide range of services since the 1970s. The Lao Family 
project has offered family literacy services in the community since 1986, funded in 
part through the Title VII Family English Literacy Program. 

DESIGN: The Lao Faraily project serves Hmong, Vietnamese, Lao, and Cambodian refugees, 

four groups that have settled in the St. Paul area in large numbers. Participants 
include parents and grandparents, as well as preschool- and school-age children. 

During the school year, the Lao Family project offers services at up to seven different 
locations in the St. Paul area. Settings include elementary schools, community service 
centers, public housing facilities, and a church basement Participants are assigned to 
each site in accordance with their English proficiency. 

The Lao Family project provides services in twice-weekly sessions of three hours 
each. These sessions regularly include adult ESL instruction and preschool activities. 
Parent<hild time and native language literacy trairung are conducted weekly for 
about 30 minutes each. At some sites, child care substitutes for preschool activities. 



INSTRUCTION/ The adult ESL curriculum focuses on school and family issues such as parent-teacher 
CURRICULUM: meetings, child development, and homework help for children. At the lower levels of 
English proficiency, the staff also deal with survival subjects. 

To facilitate ESL instruction, parents are assigned to one of nine classes according to 
their level of English proficiency. Instructors use materials from adult literacy 
workbooks as well as supplemental grammar lessons. In each class, there are weekly 
units on native language literacy, which use computers and locally developed 
materials. Bilingual instructors also use Hmong to explain difficult concepts or help 
the more recently arrived participants. 



STAFFING: 



Many of the Lao Family project staff are bilingual/bicultural paraprofessionals. The 
adult ESL instructors, home visit coordinator, and parent liaison personnel are also 
ail conununity members, most of whom received their education in the U.S. As a 
result, cross-cultxiral communication has been enhanced, the project is culturally- 
sensitive, and the students* primary language can be used when necessary during 
adult ESL instruction. 



OUTCOMES: In addition to consistent increases in English proficiency scores (administered every 
three months), participating adults also attend parent-teacher conferences and make 
use of public libraries at a higher rate. The Lao Family project does not evaluate 
effects on the children of participants. 




of proficiency in English. We were told, 
however, that there is a danger of diminish- 
ing returns when projects become too 
dependent on volunteers in the classroom. 
In order to be useful, volunteers require 
training, which costs money, and use of 
volunteer aides requires extra planning and 
orchestration by the teacher, which takes 
time. 

Ongoing Planning and Inservice 
Training 

These crucial project eler.ients are often 
the key to adaptability and project success 
but tend to be overlooked because of budget 
constraints. In order for planning and train- 
ing to contribute meaningfully to project 
development and implementation, sufficient 
time must be built into the schedule rather 
than carved out of afterschool time. Plan- 
ning time provides the opportunity for staff 
from various project areas to discuss com- 
mon concerns and resolve individual prob- 
lems. In addition, planning time can 
occasiorially be used for workshops at 
which teachers, aides, and counselors 
together can develop a common framework. 
Four of the projects we visited had planning 
or training hours built into the schedule, 
while the remaining projects had few or 
none. We observed a planning day at Family 
Tree, where the early childhood teacher, the 
adult ESL teacher, the bilingual aides, and 
the counselors discussed individual family 
issues and planned the coming week. The 
benefits of such an approach are obvious, 
but many projects unfortunately see it as a 
luxury they cannot yet afford, relying instead 
on random communication among staff. * 

In addition to common planning time, 
staff at the project sites noted a particular 
need for staff development on the 



following topics: 

• Cultural awareness. The ability to 
make constructive and respectful use 
of cultural differences is a skill that 
even bilingual staff may need to de- 
velop. In addition to learning about 
participants' cultures, staff benefit 
from understanding generic cultural 
issues and U.S. cultural norms. 

• Curriculum and pedagogy. Because 
project staff often teach a subject that 
is outside their discipline (e.g., the ESL 
instructor is a bilingual elementary 
school teacher) and family literacy is 
such a new specialty, many staff 
members can benefit from information 
about research on instructional tech- 
niques (see Profile 6). We saw many 
examples of outdated instructional 
strategiv that rely heavily on work- 
books and entirely teacher-centered 
activities, instead of more active, 
content-based methods. 

Parent and Child Together (PACT) 
Time. Parent-child time is a defining charac- 
teristic of the Kenan model of family lit- 
eracy, and many of the projects we visited 
employ it as a central component. However, 
implementation of this structured activity is 
noi without its problems; a few projects 
have scaled back the time scheduled for this 
activity or eliminated it entirely. Project staff 
cited the following concerns: 

• Parents do not necessarily see struc- 
tured time together as beneficial to 
their child, nor do they always see the 
learning value of play. Several parents 
told us that they initially worried about 
spoiling their children, and that the 
children would demand more of their 
time than they would be able to give. 
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Profile 6 

COMBINiNQ STAFF EXPERTISE AND ONGOING TRAINING TO STRENGTHEN INSTRUCTION 



HIDALGO EVEN START PROJECT (HIDALGO, TEXAS) 

EVOLUTION: Hidalgo Even Start is an intergenerational project that brings Mexican and Mexican- 
American parents and their preschool-age children together to learn literacy skills. 
Begun in 1989, the Hidalgo Even Start project is administered by the Hidalgo Indepen- 
dent School District with local resources and federal Even Start funds. 

The project serves about 20 Mexican and Mexican-American families with young 
children each day. Many adult participants arrived in the United States less than five 
yeara ago. The msyority of them are imemployed mothers who have had some 
previous education in Mexico. Ail adult participants attend classes with their children. 

DESIGN: Located in an impoverished border town whose school population is overwhelmingly 

Spanish-speaking, the Hidalgo project has integrated some of its services and 
instructional strategies with a nearby elementary school. 

The project offers center-based instructional services— adult ESL, preschool activi- 
ties, and parent-child time — five mornings per week. ESL and preschool sessions last 
90 minutes and are followed by a half-hour of parent-child activities. The project also 
provides on-site child care for infants and toddlers as well as weekly home visits to 
families who cannot attend center-based sessions. 

Adult ESL classes are divided into two different levels according to English profi- 
ciency. The Hidalgo Even Start project focuses on oral language learning for children 
and their parents^ including developing a strong foimdation in the native language. As 
a result, Spanish is used during some preschool activities, and use of Spanish in the 
home is encouraged. 

Parent-child activities include playing, telling stories, and reciting poetry. For the 
weekly afternoon home visits provided to families who cannot attend center-based 
activities* adult and preschool aides travel in pairs to participants' homes. The adult 
ESL curriculum includes parenting topics* such as effective conununication and 
home-based family literacy, as well as lessons in English literacy. The preschool 
program uses many materials adapted from the National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Yoimg Children, as well as whole language literacy methods. 



In addition to a bilingual project director, the project has a bilingual assistant director 
certified in early childhood education, four paraprofessional adult ESL instructors, 
and three bilingual paraprofessional aides, who assist in both the adult ESL and 
preschool classrooms. In addition* the school parent/community liaison person 
assists with outreach and recruitment acti\aties. Inservice training for all staff is 
provided regularly each week; topics include child development and language 
acquisition. 



OUTCOMES: The Hidalgo Even Start project is participating in the national evaluation of Even 
Start, which involves extensive data collection. 



INSTRUCTION/ 
CURRICULUM: 



STAFFING: 
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• Parents may unwittingly subvert the 
purpose of the time together, by taking 
over the tasks themselves to make sure 
that they are done properly. Similarly, 
they may simply complete the task 
side-by-side with their child in a 
noninteractive maimer that staff refer 
to as "parallel play." 

• Creating activities that all participants 
can carry out together is difficult when 
there are children of many different 
ages participating 
in the activity. Not 
only do language 
and cognitive 
abilities vary, but 
older children are 
often more profi- 
cient in English 
than their parents, 
which can compli- 
cate group 
dynsimics, 

• Many parents look 
at parent-child 
time as simply the 
price they must 
pay to have access 
to the adult 
instruction, and 

they make it clear to staff that they feel 
the activities take valuable time away 
from their ESL lessons or GED prepa- 
ration. 

The projects that continue to provide 
effective parent-child time are sensitive to 
these issues and have modified their 
projects accordingly. In some cases, they 
have prepared the groundwork for introduc- 
tion of parent-child activities by using 
parenting time to discuss the potential 
benefits of parent-child time for the whole 



family as well as for the child's future 
schooling. In other cases, they have reduced 
the amoimt of time allotted to parent-child 
activities, at least until the parents come to 
see its importance. 

Not surprisingly, the most successful 
examples we observed of parent-child 
activities occurred in settings that had well- 
supplied early childhood settings and highly 
qualified teachers. At the Family lYee 
project, for example, their High/Scope-based 




early childhood project has many richly 
furnished learning centers, and the children 
plan the time that they will spend with their 
mothers. The parents and the children often 
make things together that can be used for 
activities at home. 

Home visits. Home visits take a variety 
of forms in these projects, although all make 
efforts to be responsive to individual family 
needs. In most cases, the project staff have 
achieved a high level of trust and are wel- 
comed into the participant's homes. 
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In Healdsburg and WTindsor, each 
family uses the kit of learning tools 
mentioned earlier to tell their own 
stories, and home visitors come once a 
week to work with them. Stories that 
they record and then write become 
part of the Spanish literacy library at 
the elementary school. 

In Salem, staff decided not to use 
home visits for parent-child time 
instruction because of the potential 
awkwardness involved in individual 
monitoring of adult-child play. Instead, 
they send out two-person teams of 
early childhood and adult education 
aides, each fluent in the language of 
the household. The early childhood 
team member works with the child on 



literacy activities, while the 
adult educator works with the 
parent on a reading or writing 
task such as applying for a job 
or a driver's license. 

• Home visits are often used as 
opportunities to gain an under- 
standing of family needs that 
go beyond literacy. Many of the 
staff visitors see themselves as 
family advocates as much as 
teachers, and lend their services 
to parents by helping them 
solve problems ranging from 
employment to health care. 

Coordination between adult 
and child time. Although ESL and 
parenting classes usually take place 
during tiie instruction time for young 
children, there is often little coordi- 
nation between the two project 
components. Indeed, it is not uncom- 
mon for the adult educators to have 
little notion of what goes on in "the 
other room." Only the projects that had set 
aside common planning time were able to 
successfully coordinate activities, and thus 
enable parents to reinforce their children's 
literacy activities at home. 

• Staff of the Refugee Family project in 
Rochester have weekly planning time 
to coordinate skills and activities such 
as field trips. 

• At Florida International University's 
project, the written curriculum in- 
cludes lesson plans that are coordi- 
nated with children's activities; for 
example, adults focused on vocabulary 
related to pollution, an activity that 
carried over into making pollution 
posters during parent-child time. 
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Instruction and Curriculum 

Grouping parents by English profi- 
ciency levels. Projects have different 
strategies for grouping participants with 
different levels of English proficiency; some 
projects use diagnostic measures of profi- 
ciency to assign adults to different ESL 
classes, while other projects leave adults 
with different levels of English proficiency 
together. Grouping adults by level of profi- 
ciency appears to be more effective. Getting 
English-speaking participants to help teach 
LEP parents has proved difficult at the few 
sites that attempt this approach. 

• After attempting to combine LEP and 
English-speaking Latino parents for 
adult instruction, the Family Tree 
project successfully divided its ser- 
vices into separate adult ESL and GED 
classes, each offering more tailored 
instruction. 

• The Florida International University 
project offered as many as four differ- 
ent levels of ESL instruction at each 
site, thereby easing the burden on 




instructional staff and allowing them 
to focus on cultural and parenting 
issues more effectively. 

• The Lao Family project offers six 
levels of ESL instruction. Participants 
are assigned to different service 
locations according to the level of 
English proficiency they demonstrate 
during an introductory interview and 
on a diagnostic test. 

Using the home language(s) during 
instruction. Although all projects included 
in this study seek to increase English profi- 
ciency for parents, selected use of the home 
language is an effective tool during some 
family literacy activities. Using the home 
language allows instructors to convey 
abstract parenting and cultural concepts, to 
develop literacy skills that enhance acquisi- 
tion of English, show respect for partici- 
pants' culture, and model the benefits of 
becoming bilingual (see Profile 7), 

• During parenting sessions, the bilin- 
gual parent liaison personnel at Family 
Tree sites translate unfamiliar terms 

such as "self-esteem'' so 
that participating mothers 
can understand the 
concepts and apply them 
to their understanding of 
effective parenting. 
Without translation, few 
parents could compre- 
hend the abstract ideas. 

• Because Salem project 
staff believe that mainte- 
nance of the home lan- 
guage is important for the 
academic success of the 
child, home visits in the 
Salem project are 
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Proffle 7 

PROMOTING USE OF THE NATIVE LANGUAGE FOR CHILDREN AND PARENTS 



SALEM FAMILY ENGUSH LITERACY PROJECT (SALEM, OREGON) 

EVOLUnON: The Salem project is a partnership between two Title Vll-funded programs, one 

targeted at preschooi-age children and the other at the parents of bilingual chiidreiL 
The Salem project operates in a school district that has a history of supporting 
innovative bilingual education programs. 

The Salem project serves a multilingual group of 40 to 45 Latino, Southeast Asian, and 
Ukrainian families with preschool-age children. Latino mothers, most of them 
Mexican immigrants, make up half of the adult participants; Vietnamese and Hmong 
mothers and grandparents represent a third of the total group; the remaining partici- 
pants are Ukrainian refugees. While all participants have limited proficiency in 
English, some Ukrainian mothers have university degrees, while some Latino and 
Southeast Asian mothers have an elementary school education. 

DESIGN: Center-based activities are offered at a converted nursing home that functions as a 

community service center for this and other education projects. Available space limits 
daily attendance to 20 families. A nearby nursery school provides additional child 
care for children too young for the preschool component Preschool children use an 
ac^acent public park for play time. 

The Salem project has both center-based and home-based service components. Each 
week, participants attend one three-hour morning instructional session and receive a 
home visit. There are two different participant groups, divided according to English 
proficiency levels. 



Project activities are designed to promote English proficiency and home-based 
literacy behaviors by using developmentally and culturally appropnate strategies to 
prepare preschool children for kindergarten. Use of the native language during 
project activities is common during center- and home-based activities; a variety of 
bilingual aides work with parents and children during all group instructional sessions, 
and parents are encouraged to continue using the native language with their young 
children. 



STAFFING: Project staff include two certified coordinator/instructors, who are responsible for 
curriculum planning, recruiting, and inservice training for paraprofessional staff, as 
well as teaching the adult ESL and preschool classes. Five bilingual paraprofessional 
aides representing each participant language group assist in preschool and adult ESL 
classes and conduct home visits. 

OUTCOMES: In addition to the Basic English Skills Test, annual project evaluation includes locally 
developed criterion-referenced tests, observation checklists, participant and staff 
self-assessment surveys, and journals. These instruments and measures assess the 
effectiveness of ESL instruction and famUy literacy activities. Project staff and adult 
participants report increases in self-esteem and improved family communication, as 
well as higher English proficiency. 
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INSTRUCTION/ 
CURRICULUM: 





conducted by bilingual staff and the 
home language is used for some 
activities. During one home visit, the 
preschool tutor developed the child's 
Spanish vocabulary, while her mother 
worked on conversational English 
vocabulary and pronunciation. 

• Each week, participants in the Lao 
Family project focus on native lan- 
guage literacy activities for 30 minutes; 
those Hmong with little previous 
education learn to read and write, 
while some Vietnamese parents read 
native-language articles or write 
stories about themselves for their 
children. 

• In Canoncito, the adult educator brings 
up issues of importance to the local 
Nava^jo community in an effort to 
underscore the importance of main- 
taining the culture of the Navsyos. He 
also models bilingualism to encourage 
parents to pass Navsyo as well as 
English on to their children. 



Developing culturally relevant 
and sensitive lessons* In addition 
to developing awareness of the 
cultural characteristics and values of 
the families they serve, some 
projects have been able to create 
lessons and curricular materials that 
promote culturally appropriate 
instruction. This approach incorpo- 
rates different cultures' ideas about 
parenting, child development, and 
literacy rather than ignoring or 
rejecting them. 

• During parent-child time at the 
Salem project, families from all 
cultural backgrounds partici- 
pate in familiar activities such 
as making tortillas and butter 
together, as well as projects and 
activities that are new to both groups, 
such as performing "Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears." 

To provide families with reading 
materials that reflect the beliefs and 
values of their home culture, the 
Windsor Even Start project has created 
a library of language experience 
stories wTitten and illustrated by 
participants; among other things, these 
stories are used for parent-child 
storytelling activities. 

To make English language concepts 
and American cultural beliefs more 
comprehensible, the Florida Interna- 
tional University project has incorpo- 
rated cultural and parenting issues in 
each of its thematic lessons, allowing 
participants to share their experiences 
and helping them relate to the experi- 
ences of "the Gomez family," cartoon 
characters who appear throughout the 
curriculum (see Profile 8). 
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Profile 8 

DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM THAT ADDRESSES CULTURAL AND PARENTING ISSUES 



FLORIDA INTX. UNIVERSITY FAMILY ENGLISH LITERACY PROJECT (MIAMI, FLORIDA) 

EVOLUTION: Developed and administered by staff at Florida International University, this project 
has been funded through a series of federal Title Vn grants, including grants from the 
Family English Literacy Program. The university staff have extensive experience in 
providing ESL instruction and literacy training. 

The Florida project attracts immigrant and U.S.-bom Spanish speakers from a variety 
of Latin American countries, including Nicaragua, Ecuador, and Chile. Haitian 
families also participate in increasing numbers. While many of the Spanish speakers 
had received some education in their native countries, a larger number of the Haitian 
parents are not literate in their native language. Many — but not all— adults attend 
classes with their children, who range in age from 5 to 13. 

DESIGN: The project operates at five different elementary school sites scattered around two 

urban school districts, each with a high percentage of LEP students. Each site offers 
two to five adult ESL classes and operates for one 12-week semester per year. 

Evening classes are offered twice a week for a total of four houi^s. Each session 
includes 90 minutes of adult ESL instruction and child care, followed by a SO-minute 
parent-child activity. 



Instructors use a locally developed family literacy curriculum that focuses on 
parenting and cultural issues as a means of teaching English. This curriculum, which 
is organized into three ESL levels, includes detailed thematic lesson plans and 
worksheets, as well as suggestions for coordinating ESL lessons with parent-child 
time activities. Because the university staff have disseminated their work, other 
schools in the area have begun to use the curriculum. 



Participants are assigned to ESL classes at each site according to their level of 
English proficiency. Some bilingual ESL instructors occasionally use the native 
language; however, most activities, including parent-child time, are conducted in 
English. According to project staff, adult instruction emphasizes hands-on activities 
and realistic dialogue. 

STAFFING: Administrative staff is made up of one bilingual project director and two coordina- 
tors, who monitor instruction, develop curricular materials, and evaluate each project 
site. The instructional staff is made up of K-12 teachers from the host schools, some 
of whom are bilingual or ESL certified, and other community members. For example, 
at the Broward County site, the ESL instructors are all bilingual Haitians. Paraprofes- 
sional aides — many of them bilingual — provide child care. 

OUTCOMES: Project staff test adult participants before and after every 60 hours of instruction. In 
addition, adults respond to a survey of parenting behavior. Both measures indicate 
that participants in the project make steady progress in their literacy skills and 
parenting beha\1ors. The project does not gather any data on the academic achieve- 
ment of children whose parents participate. 



INSTRUCTION/ 
CURRICULUM: 
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Creating home activity kits. Projects 
that have developed home activity kits or 
designed parent-child activities that could be 
replicated at home report that parents and 
children respond favorably. Home activity 
kits can be an effective way of reinforcing 
center-based concepts in the home, as well 
as a useful technique for bridging time 
between center-based activities. 



Activity centers such as those estab- 
lished in the Refugee Family Literacy 
and Family Tree High/Scope classrooms 
encourage preschool-age children to 
develop language and motor skills 
individually The children and their 
parents eryoy activities with water and 
sand tables, audio tapes, computers, 
play telephones, and other materials. 



• Family Tree staff have been careful to 
create parent-child activities that can 
either be taken home by families or 
replicated with commonly available 
materials; for example, in one parent- 
child activity, the children made and 
played kazoos created from cardboard 
toilet paper rolls, waxed paper, and 
rubber bands. At the end of the ses- 
sion, the children took the kazoos 
home. 

• The Hidalgo project has created bags 
of toys for parents to take home to use 
with their children. 

• In the HealdsburgAVindsor Even Start 
projects, the kits of writing materials, 
audio tapes, and stories in Spanish and 
English are an integral part of the 
project; families keep the kit for the 
entire year, and staff restock them 
during weekly home visits. The consis- 
tent availability of these types of 
materials appears to encourage par- 
ents and cliildren to play and learn 
together between class meetings. 

Providing access to a range of in- 
structional materials and equipment. 

For both instructional services to parents 
and preschool activities with children, a 
broad array of classroom resources can 
engage participants with diverse needs and 
interests. 



• Computer-assisted instruction , offered 
as part of the Lao Family and New- 
comer projects, can help parents de- 
velop work skills and learn difficult 
grammatical concepts; in the New- 
comer project, parents use word pro- 
cessors to write journal entries and 
stories, which they then read to one 
other. 

Providing native language literature. 

In addition to promoting cultural respect and 
making LEP parents more comfortable in 
family literacy projects, establishing a collec- 
tion of native language materials allows 
adults who are not literate in their home 
language to develop their literacy skills, and 
encourages parents to continue using the 
native language during family literacy activi- 
ties with their children. 

• The Lao Family project schedules 
regular native language writing ses- 
sions, using word processors to create 
stories that parents take home and read 
to their children. 

• Families hi the Newcomer project, 
located in a public librarj^ have access 
to an extensive collection of Spanish- 
language books, magazines, and 
videotapes. 

Engaging participants in ^^naturaV^ 
activities. Ideally, the family activities such 
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as parent-child time and home visits should 
be engaging, practical, natural to families 
from different cultures, and relevant to 
participants' experiences and cultural 
perspectives. 

• Home visits in the Salem project are 
tailored to the individual preferences 
of the parents — some want to prepare 
for a driver's license examination, 
while others work on job application 
skills. To maximize the utility of the 
project's instructional services, the 
project statT construct literacy activi- 
ties based as much as possible on 
parents' interests. 

• Field trips— visits to the zoo, the fire 
department, and shopping malls — are 
often effective vehicles for family 
activities because they provide a 
natural motivation for parents to 
discuss safety concerns and share 
experiences while the children learn 
new words related to the upcoming 
field trip. 



Providing additional 
support services. In addition 
to the array of instructional 
services that most projects 
offer, some projects provide 
support services such as 
transportation, child care, 
meals, counseling, and refer- 
rals. These additional services 
increase the appeal of the 
projects to disadvantaged 
families and lower the barriers 
to their participation. 

• Transportation is often 
crucial to families' atten- 
dance, and some projects 
have developed ways to 



meet this need. At the Windsor Even 
Start project, staff have leased a van to 
help transport parents and children. 
Similarly, participants in the Canoncito 
project can use the school bus to travel 
to and from family literacy activities. 

• FYee and reduced price meals are 
another support service that some 
projects have established as an added 
incentive to families. The Family Tree 
Even Start project has arranged with 
the host elementary schools to allow 
families to use the school cafeteria and 
participate in the federal lunch project 
for low-income children. At the Roch- 
ester Refugee Family Literacy project 
and in Canoncito, both breakfast and 
lunch are offered to participating 
families, 

• To make attendance more convenient 
for parents with more than one child, 
some projects also provide additional 
child care for participants' children 
who are too young or old for the 
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project's preschool program. The 
Family Tree sites offer full-day on-site 
child care for infants and toddlers, as 
well as for school-age children who 
finish before their parents (see Profile 
9). The Lao Family project also offers 
additional child care, both on-site and 
off-site, to participating families. 



funders require use of 
measures that are 
translated but not 
intended for LEP 
adults. In general, 
project staff fear that 
measures designed to 
assess native English 
speakers cannot accu- 
rately evaluate their 
efforts. 

Almost all the 
projects report that the 
evaluation and report- 
ing burdens imposed by 
funding sources are 
exti'aordinarily high, especially given the 
linnited usefulness of the evaluation data for 
project staff. Added to more general chal- 
lenges to evaluation (attrition, family mobil- 
ity), family literacy projects must often 
assess parents, children, and ^'family lit- 
eracy" in order to satisfy their grant require- 
ments. 



Evaluaiion 



Many projects have gathered anecdotal 
records of participants' academic progress 
and behavioral changes. In addition to 
standardized test score gains, projects 
report paiticipants' increased use of public 
libraries, higher rates of home-based family 
literacy activities, and enhanced self-esteem. 
Some projects have also been recognized by 
state and national educational organizations 
for their efforts. 

However, few projects have been able to 
find instruments that staff consider appro- 
priate to measure the progress of language 
minority families more systematically. In 
some cases (especially Even Start sites), 



Because of the inappropriateness of many 
standardized measures, self-designed evalua- 
tions tailored to project goals and partici- 
pant characteristics appear to be more 
useful in establishing project effectiveness 
and providing useful feedback. 

• The Salem project employs a series of 
locally adapted measures, including 
written tests, observation checklists, 
participant and staff self-assessments, 
written surveys, and journals. To 
establish achievement gains, the 
project has developed its own crite- 
rion-referenced test, as well as a series 
of "perceived change" interview 
protocols and parent-child literacy 
behavior checklists adapted from state 
education agency instruments. 
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Profile 9 

LOWERING BARRIERS WITH SUPPORT SERVICES AND PARENTAL UAISONS 



FAMILY TREE EVEN START PROJECT (MESA, ARIZONA) 



EVOLUTION: In 1990, the Family Tree project was the only Even Start grantee in Arizona. The 

pnyect was developed by early childhood and adult education administrators in Mesa 
with the assistance of the National Center for Family Literacy, 

The Family Tree project serves a variety of disadvantaged Latino and Spanish- 
speaking parents with preschooi-age children. Adult participants are immigrant 
Mexican and U.S.-bom mothers who are proficient in English but have not completed 
high school. 

DESIGN: During 199 1-92, Family Tree operated at three sites, two of which served groups of 

English-speaking and LEP families. Located at host elementary schools, the sites are 
actually portable classrooms with instructional space, offices for parent liaisons, and 
outside play areas. Each of the project sites has also arranged to make use of school 
cafeterias and libraries. 



Participants in this project attend classes two days a week fror-.i 8:00 am, until 2:30 
p.m. Except for home visits, all instructional and support services are offered during 
each session at each project site. To help resolve any obstacles to continued partici- 
pation, parent Uaison personnel conduct regular home visits and maintain frequent 
contact with families. Services performed by parent liaisons include referrals and 
counseling. Meals and transportation are also provided. 



INSTRUCTION/ 
CURRICULUM: 



STAFFING: 



OUTCOMES: 



Services to LEP adults include traditional ESL instruction, parenting class, GED 
preparation, vocational preparation, and a parent support group. The project offers 
both preschool and on-site child care, along with parent*child time and monthly home 
visits. 

Adult ESL instruction features small-group and individual activities using workbooks 
and practice dialogues. The adult curriculum includes information about local 
schools, effective parenting practices, and available services in the area The district 
provides a parenting curriculum, which covers subjects such as developing self- 
esteem. Vocational preparation is an afternoon program that sends participants into 
the host schools as clerical staff and tutors. The parent support group provides an 
opportunity for adults to discuss parenting issues and support each other. The 
preschool program has adopted many High/Scope strategies. Staff use Spanish during 
some project activities. 

At each site, professional staff include one adult educator and one early childhood 
educator, as well as a parental liaison and a preschool classroom assistant While the 
parental liaison personnel and assistants are bilinguaL1)icultural par^rofessionals, 
not all the professional staff are bilingual or ESL certified, and none is bicultural. 

Project staff report that adult participants make steady progress in EngUsh and that 
fewer children have been placed in "readiness'' kindergarten classes. Family Tree has 
also been recognized for excellence by the district and the National Center for Family 
Literacy. 
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In addition, longitudinal data may indi- 
cate the success of family literacy projects 
better than short-term testing. 

• The evaluator for the Refugee Family 
Literacy project is participating in a 
district effort to monitor the elemen- 
tary school tracking and grades of 
children who participated in the 
preschool family literacy project. 

• To establish project effectiveness, 
evaluators at the Family Tree project 
are examining the placement of child 
participants in kindergarten projects, 
using the elementary schools' assess- 
ments as an indication of their 
success. ■ 



CHALLENGES IN 
PROJECT DESIGN 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 



The design of family literacy projects 
for culturally and linguistically 
diverse populations requires making 
a number of important choices, which vary 
with the characteristics of the target group, 
the availability of resources, and the qualifi- 
cations of the staff. 

Trade-offs in Staff Selection: 
Bilingual/Bicultural and Certified 
Staff 

Some projects are located in areas where 
qualified bilingual staff are available to serv^e 
in professional roles. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, most bicultural staff at the projects we 
visited have not been trained and certified in 
early childhood or ESL. Projects often 
develop a compromise approach: they use 
bilingual staff as counselors and aides and 
monolingual English-speaking certified staff 
in senior roles. Although this may be the 
best short-term solution, it is rarely satisfac- 
tory as a long-term strategy because it tends 
to stratify the staff, leaving the bilingual 
members in poorly paid junior positions 
with few opportunities to influence project 
decisions. As a result, staff turnover can be 
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high. A better solution may be to provide 
more training and opportunities to the 
bilingual staff so that they can eventually 
move into more senior roles. 

Tradeoffs Between Mixed and 
Homogeneous Participant Groups 

Participants in family literacy projects 
vary in age, literacy level, first- and second- 
language proficiency, gender, age of chil- 
dren, immigration and generational status, 
and educational background. The decision 
to focus services on adults and children who 
are similar in any of these characteristics is 
necessarily a choice that will exclude some 
needy families. Conversely, some project 
developers argue that spreading their ser- 
vices too thinly over a group with vastly 
different needs ends up addressing none of 
them well. All classroom situations become 
more challenging as the diversity of students 
increases. Selection criteria generally should 
depend on the experience of the staff in 
dealing with heterogeneous groups and the 
availability of resources for ongoing staff 
training. 
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Seeking a Balance Between 
Project Goals and Parent Goals 



to work within an unfamiliar system — and 
listening to what parents want to know most 



Project staff and parents approach 
family literacy projects with some con\mon 
goals; learning English is an obvious ex- 
ample. Beyond this, project developers and 
participants may focus on different goals, 
resulting in a quiet tugof-war from day to 
day. Staff need to make every effort to 
explain the purpose and benefit of planned 
activities, to solicit ongoing feedback from 
parents about whether they believe the 
services are appropriate and meaningful, 
and to be willing to adapt project design to 
meet parents' needs. Effective staff are able 
to fmd a suitable balance between telling — 
giving information that helps parents learn 




Seeking a Balance Between 
Children's Long-term Needs and 
Parents' Immediate Needs 

Project staff universally noted the 
impossibility of developing children's lit- 
eracy without attention to the basic eco- 
nomic, social, and psychological needs of 
the family. Each project will develop its own 
relative emphasis on children or aduits, 
depending on the characteristics of the 
target population. It may be, for example, 
that certain adult refugees believe that early 
masteiy of English is the best way for them 
to help their children in school, while longer- 
term residents in established communities 
might be more open to ti\e benefits offered 
by an ESL project that also includes 
parenting activities. As in other design 
decisions, there is no single best way. 

Striving for Continuity with the 
Elementary School Curriculum 

In some of the projects we visited, the 
children who experience a High/Scope 
preschool curriculum with rich emphasis on 
development of the native language can look 
forward to a similarly welcoming bilingual 
setting in tlieir elementary school. In other 
sites, this was not the case, and project 
developers faced the problem of r-^reparing 
the children to be "ready" for traditional 
kindergarten — sometimes with no bilingual 
support available once they get there. At 
some sites, staff opted to maintain their 
developmentally appropriate practices, in 
spite of the lack of continuity with the 
elementary school approach to literacy. 
Rather than continue the trend of "pushing 
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down" district or school practice to pre- 
school, these staff members choose to 
provide the children with a nurturing, 
language-rich emaronment in their early 
years* while lobbying the upper levels to do 
the same. 



Expanding and Adapting Services 
to Families with Less Obvious 
Needs 

New arrivals to the United States are 
logical targets for family literacy efforts, 
because their need for assistance is obvious 
and they are avid, highly motivated learners. 
Long-time residents of the United States 
who already know enough English to sur- 
vive, or who live in insular communities 
where fluency in English is not essential, 
may be less eager participants and more 
difficult to retain. Second- and third-genera- 
tion imimigrants have often encountered 
negative experiences with schooling that 
make them much more resistant to outreach 
efforts, and they may not respond well to the 
same structure, curriculum, or incentives 
that work for refugees or recent immigrants. 
The long-time resident population should 
not be overlooked in service expansion, 
although recruiting and retaining them may 
require energy and creativity. Employing 
staff who understand the dimensions of 
cultural and socioeconomic complexity 
within single language populations and 
training all staff in these areas can make any 
program more effective. 



Choosing Between the Kenan 
Model and Enhanced Adult ESL 

Choosing an appropriate service model is 
not easy. The Kenan model is intensive and 
well articulated* but is also expensive and 



designed for English-speaking participants. 
Enhanced adult ESL projects (such as those 
funded through the Title VII Family English 
literacy project) target LEP parents and 
provide a flexible array of services, but they 
are usually less intensive, and some have not 
fully articulated the way they propose to 
coordinate parent and child education. 
Given the obvious trade-offs among types, 
the lack of data, and the diversity of project 
participants, it may be wise to adopt some 
aspects of each service model in accordance 
with local needs and resources. 



The Importance of Avoiding a 
^^Deficit"' Perspective in Family 
Literacy Efforts 

Projects serving single language groups 
are typically better able than others to hire 
adequate staff steeped in the cultural tradi- 
tions of the participants. As a result, such 
staff are more likely both to appreciate the 
important cultural differences participants 
may find in the United States and to draw on 
the strengths of the commimity in adapting 
curriculum and design. In multilingual 
projects, the search for common characteris- 
tics often leads to an implicit focus on what 
all participants lack — literacy, English 
proficiency, job skills. The tendency to 
emphasize deficits rather than strengths may 
be exacerbated by the fact that funds for 
these projects are typically "compensatory,'* 
a category that traditionally connotes a set 
of problems that need to be remediated. 
Project staff should be aware that partici- 
pants may object to this "deficit perspec- 
tive.'' Staff should establish an atmosphere 
that celebrates diversity and values bilin- 
gualism, while helping participants learn 
new skills and knowledge. ■ 
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APPENDIX A 
OVERVIEW OF PARTICIPANTS AND PROJECTS 



Participants 

All the projects selected for this report 
provide services to both adults and children, 
but the age ranges and gender mixes vary 
widely. Most projects tend to attract more 
adult female participants than adult males, 
but some projects attract a balance of men 
and women. Most adult participants are in 
their twenties and early thirties, but two 
projects tend to attract teenage parents; and 
others include older refugee parents, grand- 
parents, and nonrelated community 
members. 

Most projects primarily serve children 
who are preschool age (3 to 5), but almost 
all of them make occasional exceptions, and 
some projects accept children of many 
different ages. Some projects also offer child 
care for young children from birth through 
age 2. 

It is difficult to generalize about participa- 
tion levels in these family literacy projects 
because service configurations differ so 
much. However, projects generally serve 
relatively small numbers of families during 



each instructional session — usually no more 
than 20 per site. Two projects serve larger 
groups of participants by offering less 
frequent or less intensive services. 

Home Language 

Some projects attract participants from a 
number of different language groups; others 
include some adults who are proficient in 
English but seek additional literacy 
instruction. 

• Spanish-speaking famihes make up at 
least half of the participants in six of 
the nine projects (Family Tree, Florida 
International University, Healdsburg/ 
Windsor, Hidalgo, Newcomer, and 
Salem). 

• Three projects serve families from 
Southeast Asia (Lao Family, Salem, 
Refugee Family). 

• Two projects serve Ukrainian families 
from the former Soviet Union (Salem, 
Refugee Family). 



• One project (Florida International 
University) serves large proportions of 
Haitian families; one serves only 
Navajo families (Canoncito). 

• Two projects serve English speakers as 
well as LEP families (Family Tree, 
Canoncito). 

Types of Service 

This report organizes educational ser- 
vices into three categories: services to 
adults, services to children, and family 
services. 

• Services to adults are all activities 
provided exclusively to adults, such as 
adult ESL instruction, vocational 
preparation, and par^jnting classes. 

• Services to children include preschool 
programs such as those developed by 
Head Start and High/Scope, as well as 
child care and infant care. 

• Family services are those project 
activities that involve adults and 
children together at the same time: 
parent-child time, where families work 
together on literacy and play activities, 
and home visits, where project staff 
work with families in their homes. 



Features of Projects 

Because the projects described here were 
selected in part on the basis of their diver- 
sity, the projects vary by participant language 
and national origin, configuration and type 
of instructional and support services, tjTpe of 
setting and host site, and funding source. 

Services to children. As shown in 
Table 1 below, many projects provide fully 
developed preschool instruction to children, 
either in collaboration with established 
programs such as Head Start or a state- 
sponsored early childhood project (Lao 
Family uses Minnesota's Early Childhood 
Family Education program) or developed as 
part of the project. These projects often use 
the High/Scope approach and National 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) guidelines for early 
education. Three of the seven projects with 
preschool components also offer additional 
child care for children too young or old for 
preschool. Two projects provide child care 
in conjunction with regular family services 
involving parents and children together. 

Services to adults. Although some 
projects offer only one basic type of instruc- 
tion to adult participants, others offer a 
variety of services and curricula: ESL and 
native language literacy instruction, voca- 
tional and GED preparation, and parenting 



Table 1 : Services to Children 


Preschool Education 


Child care 


Family Tree 


Family Tree 


Hidalgo 


Hidalgo 


Healdsburg/Windsor 


HealdsburgA\lndsor 


Canoncito 


Florida International University 


Lao Family 


Newcomer 


Refugee Family 




Salem 
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Tabl« 2: Services to Adults 


ESL Instraction 


Native Language 
Literacy Training 


Parenting Class 


Vocational 
Preparation 


Family TVee* 

Healdsbiirg/Windsor 

Hidalgo 

Lao Family 

Canoncito 

Florida International 
University 
Newcomer 
Refugee Family 
Salem 


HealdsburgAWndsor 

Hidalgo 

Lao Family 


Family TVee 
Refugee Family 


Family IVee 



* Denotes projects offering GED preparation for Engiish-proficient adults. 



classes. Vocational training includes acthi- 
ties separate from the regular ESL instruc- 
tional program, such as volunteering in the 
host school. Parenting class is also a sepa- 
rate service in which ways to improve 
participants' parenting skills are discussed 
outside the ESL context; in some cases, 
these classes are conducted in the partici- 
pants* native language. 

As Tabie 2 indicates, all the projects offer 
ESL instruction. Three projects also offer 
literacy training in participants' native 
language, and the one marked with an 
asterisk offer GED preparation. Separate 
parenting classes and vocational preparation 
are least conunon among these projects. 



these projects have homogeneous language 
grouping. Only one project, in Salem, Or- 
egon, excludes or includes adult participants 
according to home languages, in order to 
ensure that project resources are ?»Uocated 
fairly among the several language groups 
represented in the community. Four other 
projects attract adults who are from more 
than one language group; these projects 
cluster parents according to language or 
level of English proficiency. 

Projects in this study use the following 
strategies: 

• Grouping adults with the same home 
language and same level of English 
proficiency together 



Instructional Groupings 

In order to provide effective services with 
limited resources, projects have adopted a 
variety of instructional groupings based on 
participants' native languages or levels of 
English proficiency. 

Primarily because of their location, four 
projects attract participants from only one 
language group to each site; by default. 



• Grouping parents with different home 
languages but the same level of English 
proficiency 

• Grouping participants with the same 
home language but varying levels of 
English proficiency 

• Grouping participants with varying 
home languages and varying levels of 
English proficiency together 
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Table 3: Instructional Groupings 


Level of English 
Profiency 


Home Language Greop 


Homogenous 


&Bxed 


Homogenous 


Floiida International University 


Lao Family 
Salem 


Mixed 


Gafiondto 
HealdsburgAVindsor 
Family TVee 
Hidalgo 


Newcomer . ^i* V TJJ^^- 
Refugee Family 



As Table 3 reveals, homogeneous home 
language/mixed English proficiency group- 
ings are most common; that category in- 
cludes all three Even Start projects, as well 
as Canoncito. 



through parent-child time, home visits, or 
both. As Table 4 reveals, every project in- 
cludes at least some regular parent-child time, 
and six of the nine projects also offer home 
visits to some or all participating families. 



Three other facts also emerge from the 
table above: 

L The three projects funded by Title VII 
(Lao Family, Florida International 
University, and Salem) are the only 
projects to group participants accord- 
ing to their levels of English proficiency. 

2. Only two projects (Refugee Family and 
Newcomer) attempt to serve multilin- 
gual participants in mixed English- 
proficiency groups. 

3. Florida International University is the 
only project in which parents are 
grouped according to home language 
as well as English proficiency. Al- 
though this project serves both Haitian 
and Spanish speakers, the participants 
attend different sites. 



Family Services 

Many projects provide services to the 
parents and children at the same time, 



Service Intensity 



Across projects, the overall intensity of 
services provided to each family varies from 
a few hours to 35 hours per week. Given the 
variation in the needs of participants and the 
goals of the projects, broad descriptions 
caxmot capture important differences in the 
intensity of sendees actually provided to 
individual families: 

• Some services are not available to all 
participants. At one project, home 
visits are reserved for families with 
very young children who are otherwise 
unable to participate. At another, home 
visits are provided to only a small set 
of participating families. 

• Projects divide their services among 
more than one group of families or 
sites. Although a project may provide 
services four days per week, paitici- 
pants may only attend two days. 

• Projects provide varying levels of 
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Table 4: Family Services 


Parent-Child Time 


Home Visits 


Canoncito 
Family TVee 

Florida International University 

Healdsburg/Windsor 

Hidalgo 

Lao Family 

Newcomer 

Refugee Family 

Salem 


Cafloncito 

Healdsburg/Windsor 
Hidalgo 
Lao Family 
Salem 



service to participants. Based on 
need, some participants receive more 
services (e.g., home visits, native lan- 
guage literacy instruction) than others. 



Support Services 

Some projects provide support services in 
order to enhance interested participants' 
ability to attend classes. These services 
include transportation, counseling and 
referral to other conununity service provid- 
ers, and additional child care for projects 
with preschool components. 



Settings 



Four projects in this study are located in 
a single site, while five others offer services 
at up to seven different locations (although 
not all at the same time). Some family 
literacy projects are located at unconven- 
tional sites, such as a converted nursing 
home and a public library. However, most 
family literacy projects are located in or near 
established public schools. 



Funding 



Most of the projects in this study combine 
funds from numerous sources, including 
federal, state, local, and private programs. In 
some cases, projects make use of resources 
and funds already established in the area, 
such as existing district adult ESL services 
and state early childhood education 
projects. However, these projects often rely 
on federal and private grants to purchase 
specialized materials and to provide staff 
training as part of initial development and 
implementation of a family literacy project. 

As a result, project funding levels vary 
widely. Some projects — especially Even 
Start grantees — are well supplied with 
instmctional materials, certified, full-time 
instructors, and aides, while others operate 
"on a shoestring," with no full-time staff and 
few project-specific resources. Projects 
serving roughly the same number of families 
report annual project funding ranging from 
$40,000 to over $300,000. ■ 
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FAMILY LITERACY PROJECT CONTACTS 



Canoncito Canoncito Family Support/Early 

Childhood Education Project 
Jim Byrnes, Superintendent 
To'hsgiilee Community School 
P.O. Box 438, Star Route 

Uguna, NM 87026 (505) 831-3835 



Family Tree Family Tree Even Start Project 
Gayle Gibson, Co-Director 
Commimity Education Office 
Mesa Public Schools 
549 North Stapley Drive 

Mesa,AZ 85203 (602)649-2143 



Fill Florida International University College of Education 

Family English Literacy Project 
Delia Garcia, Director 
University Park, TR M08 

Miami, FL 33199 (305) 348-2647 

Healdsburg/ Northern California Even Start Consortium 
Windsor Belen Lee, Coordinator 

Fitch Mountain Elementary School 

565 Sanns Lane 

Healdsburg, CA 95488 (707) 431-3470 



Hidalgo Hidalgo Even Start Project 

Raul Garza, Director 
PO. Drawer D 

Hidalgo, TX 78557 (512) 843-3106 



Lao Family Lao Family Community of Minnesota, Inc. 

Lao Family English Literacy Project 
Geoffrey Blanton, Director 
976 W. Minnehaha Avenue 

St. Paul, MN 55104 (612) 487-3466 



Newcomer Newcomer Family Literacy Project 

Richard McLaughlin, Director 
Lawrence Public Library 
51 Lawrence Street 

Lawrence, MA 01841 (508) 794-5786 



Refugee Refugee Family Literacy Project 

June Rousseau, Director 
Westside Adult Learning Center 
420 Chili Avenue 

Rochester. NY 14611 (716)235-3990 

Salem Salem Family English Literacy Project 

Kathleen Carl, Director 
2575 Commercial Street, NW 
Salem, OR 97302 (503) 399-3363 
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APPENDIX B 
PROJECT MATERIALS 



This appendix contains an assortment of project materials from the sites visited for ttiis 
study: schedules, publicity flyers, lesson plans, activities, examples of student work, and 
assessment instruments. Many of the materials have been designed or revised to accommo- 
date linguistic and cultural diversity. 




AFECTTVO 



Sonn'o frecuentemenie?_ 
Alabo a mi hijo/a? 



Evito comparar a mi hijo/a con otros nifios?_ 
Ensefto a mi hijo/a a ser responsable? 



Animo a mi hijo/a a emprender cosas nuevas?_ 
Mando a mi hijo/a de buen humor a la escjeia?. 

Mando a mi hijo/a aseado a la escuela? 

Abrazo a mi hijo/a seguido? 



Demuestro pacienda a mi hijo/a? 

Hago que mi hijo/a se sienta importante?- 




AFFECnVE 



Smile often? 

Praise my child?. 



Avoid comparison with other children?. 
Teach my child responsibility? 



Encourage my child to try new things? 

Send my child to school in a happy mood?. 

Send my child to school neat and clean? 

Hug my child? 



Demonstrate patience? 

Make my child feel imoortant?- 



u 
c 

GJ 

a 
u 

X 
Cz3 



C 



U 
X 



0 

c 

<t3 



XJ 



XJ 



CO ^ 
0)0 
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Mande a mi hijo/a a !a escuela con reguiaridad? 

Mande a mi hijo/a a dormir a una hora razonable? 

Mande a mi hijo/a a la escueia a tiempo? 

Conocf a la maestra de mi hijo/a? 

Me comunique con la maestra para saber como iba 

progresando mi hijo/a? . 

Visite la escuela que asiste mi hijo/a?^ 

Insist! en una cierta hora para hacer la tarea? 

Continue con los encargos de tarea? 

Asisti a las juntas de padres?^ 

Ofreci mis servicios como voluntaria en la sala 

de clase?^ . 

Lef las notidas de la escuela? . 

Manifiesto una actitud positiva hacia la escuela? _ 



Send my child to school on a regular basis? 

Send my child to bed at a reasonable hour? 

Send my child to school on dme? 

Know my child's teacher? 

Contact my child's teacher on a regular basis 

to find out how he/she is progressing? 

Visit my child's school? 

Insist in a regular time for homework? 

Follow through on homework assignments? 

Attend parent meetings? 

Volunteer my sen/ices in the classroom? 
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LINCOLN FAMILY TREE 
ADULT SCHEDULE 

Laurel Stxate, Teacher 



8:30 Gathering 

8:35 Group Wann Up 

8:45 Journals 

9:00 Group Work 

lOm Break 

10:10 Group. WcJric 

1 1:1 a Get Ready For D.EA.E> 

(Lunch tickets, Mail, Instructions^ 

11:15 DMJ^R. 

11-25 Leave For Lunch 

11:30 Lunch 

12:15 FA.CT. (Parents A-id Chfldren Together) 

1:00 Parent Time 

1:45 Vocational Time 

2:50 Rck Up CMdrsn 

3:00 School Out (2:45 - Wed.) 



TTi^MTT.V FNrJ .TSH T TTFRACY PROGRAM 



NAME:^ 

DATE:^ 

HOW MAiNY CHILDREN DO YOU H-AVE?. 

YOUR CHED'S NAME: 

NAME OF YOUR CHILD'S SCHOOL: 



GRADE: 

Please cnari: the aupropriacc answer 12 3 4 

or or 
less more 

Ih the cuncnc school yean 

1. How many hours per week have yoa 
spent helping your child (children) with 

homcworic? 

2. How many 'dmes have you mec with the 

teacher arotb,er school personnel? 

5. How many times have you attended 

PTA mcc'dngs? 

4, How many times have you attended 
meetings of the Bilingual Advisory 

CcrmmitieeT 

5 How many times have you attended 

sports acdviries offered by the school? _ 

6. How many times have you participated 
in some school activicy such as a crip to 

• a tnuscum^ eta? 

7. How many dmes have you done 

volunteer work at ±e school? 

8. How many times have you particpatcd 
in other school acdvides such as conferences 

for parents, etc.? 
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Cultural Sensitivities: A. Self Test 



Am I knowledgeable about and sensitive to my students* 
cultural backgrounds, values, and traditions? 

Am I able to respect the children ' s cultures and 
backgrounds when they're difz'erent from my own? 

Do I provide a classroom atmosphere and decor that 
recognize and respect, my students* cultures? 

Do I show support by focusing on "good* behavior rather 
than on •bad'' behavior? 

Do I seek*. out curricular materials that are culturally 
appropriate to supplement those that are'' misleading? 

Do I let students know when I don't understand 
something about * their culture? Do learning* "and 
teaching work* both ways in my classroom? 

Do I encourage ^students to share their culture with 
others if they i^t to? 

Have I discarded stereotypes so -that X can support* each 
student's growth as an individual? 

Do I make students, paj:^nzs, and other 'community 
members feel welcome in my classroom? 



Adaotsd from "Resolving Discipline Problems for Indian Students: 
A Preventive Approach." 3arbettaL. Lockart, New Mexico State 
Cniversity . 
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Rochester City School District 

Aduit and Continuing Instruction 

Earl y Chi Idhood Handout : Louisa Andrews 

But If YJu Don't Soealc Five Languages 
Then How Can Ycu Teach The Children? 



t Circle Time 

-:<eeo circle time short in the beginning. 

-Start out the tune by doing a raw of the same songs or finger plays each 
day. This helps children cue into something that is familiar each session. 
-Try to remember to sing new sengs slowly at first, 
-rMake eye contact with aach child going completely around the circle as 
you sing or do finger plays. . 

-Songs and finger plays with simple words but lot of movement work well: 

Where is Thumbkin? 
Head, Shoulders, Knees and Toes 
If You're Happy and You Know It 
Clap, Roll, Shake, Pound Your Hands 

-When reading stories edit as you need to, go with what the children say 
and notice in the pictures. If they point to objects they know, it may 
not be part of the "story", but acknowledge and prai<;e their speaking 
efforts. 

[I Plan Time 

Use photographs or simple drawing on a plan board. If children cannot 
describe or even say one word for the area they choosa to work, they can 
point to a picture and hang uo their name sign. 

[ [ I Work time 

House Area - find out from parents familiar items that are used to cook 
in the home ie; chopsticks, rice baskets, .etc. 

Look for items in ethnic food stores, or gift shops. 

-Ask parents to loan a durable item for a brief period. Ask them to come 
in and show children how it is used. 

-Parents may also be willing to donate decorative pillows, tablecloths, 
or a wall hanging indicative of their cuUure. 



131 West artMd Street / Rochester. New Yoric 14614 / (7I6> 262-3327 



Toy Area - Ask parents what Items they have at home that would be good 
for counting or comparing sizes. 

-Ukrainian - nesting dolls (seriation) 

-Ukrainian - painted wooden eggs (sorting and grouping) 

Play Dough Table - I have this set up in my room as a work area by itself. 
You'd be surprised at how each culture makes different and unique foods 
from dough or pastry. The play dough gives all nationalities a non- 
threatening medium to work with in representational play. 3e sure to pro- 
vide a variety of tools to explore and work with play dough. 

-I keep a chart posted with the play dough recipe in this .area at all times. 

Review Time 

-Remember child-child interaction. 

-Encourage children to ask each other what they did at work time. 
-Let them speak together, as they may use their home language and point or 
run to the area they worked in. 

-Children are your best translators. I have found that at least one or two 
children gain enough confidence and vocabulary to know how to translate a 
question for me. 

*Oon't be afraid to ask: 

"What did he/she say?" "Tell me." Sit down with a group of children 
who are talking i;^ their home language, give a smile and ask, "Hey, 
what are you talking about?" 
-Even a one or two work answer gives you a lot of information and clues! 
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Three Activities .for Thursday 



t. 



2. 



Making butter 
Have your child: 




a 



a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 




Take a Jar with a marble Inside. 
Measure 1/4 cup of cream and pour it into the 

Put the lid on the jar and tighten it. 
Shake the jar until It turns Into butter. 




Pour out the milk. 

Rinse the butter and put It In a paper cup 



Making Tortillas 
Have your child: 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

r. 

g- 




Take some masa 
Roll it Into a ball 

Put it between the paper in the Tortillera. 
Flatten the tortilla. 

Take off the tortilla and put ft on the hot plate 




Put the cooked tortilla on a plate. 
Eat the tortilla with beans and cheese. 

3 
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THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR FAMILY LITERACY 
FAMILY WITHDRAWAL INFORMATION 



Site Name: 



Namcof Aduit: Or.} I kco W DatcofWuhdrawai: /^cy QC /f 

What is your best judgment of the reason or reasons this person withdrew from che program? Please 
give as much detail as possible. 



Has the adult comoletcd requirements for the GED cerdficate? Yes 

\x f^o 

Has the adult taken any pares of chc GED exam during this year? Yes 

If Yes, what were the scores? Writing -Pan I 

Writing - Pan II 

Social S Oldies 

Science 

Litcrmirc and Arts 

Mathematics 



What is the status of the adult at the time of withdrawal from the program? Check one of the 
following, and give any details that you can. 

Is planning to enroll in the program again at a later date. 

Is enrolling in another educational or training progiarrL 

Has a job. 
Other 



Gi 



Parent Rating Scales: Summary 



Sice .Vomer , Dais: 

Parent Name: 

Please rate this adult on each of the following items using [he scale chat is given. Make your 
resconse by drawing a circle around the number that represents your judgment. For de:em:uning 
uie response co naake, compare this adult co the group of all idults who have enrolled in your 
project. For the derlnidons of the items, use the descripdons which are presented below the scales. 

0. Don*: Know 

1. Low 

2. Average 

3 . Hish 



1 . Degree of .Acceptance of Social Norms 0 12 3 

2. Commitment CO Change 0 12 3 

3. Hopefulnessof Change in Self and Personal Condidons 0 12 3 
^. Confidence of Change 0 12 3 
5 . Personal Capabiiicv to Leam and Ciange 0 12 3 

Suppordveness of Environment 0 12 3 



0 



1 . Degree of Acceptance of Social Nomis. Includes such quaiides as: attendon to schedules and 
roudnes; acceptance of responsibility for children: appropriateness of methods for dealing 
^jvith children;' acceptance of resuonsibilicy for seif and personal condidon; genuineness of 
reiadonships with others; or willingness to 5et goals. 

2. Commiment to Change, Refers to the degree 03 which the person is prepared to work to 
accomplish the changes in personal and life condidons which are desired. This would be 
shown by the degree to which the dme, attendon* energies, and other personal resources arc 
given to change. 

3 . Hopefulness of Change in Self and Personal Condidons. Refers to the degree to which ±c 
c^on acaially belic/es that changes in themselves and in their Life condidons are possible; 
the presence of hope, 

a. Confidence of Change. Refers to the degree :o which the person acmally expects changes to 
occur as a result of their efforts: the degree :o which the person believes they and their current 
condidons wi7/ improve, 

5 . Personal Capability to Leam and Change. Includes such factors as: inteilecoial capability; 
mental scare: psychological and sodal states: arxL levels of prior learning and accotnplishmenc. 



0. 



Supponiver.ess of Environment. Includes such factors as: level of suppoa nrora f^ly 
memtxrrs: absence of burden cmm other respor^.buides and condidons: rlnandai stability of 
r.e family: :3hysical and emodonal security of r.e home and surroundings: and frctdom rrom 
oiscracaons in the home and surroundings. 



E!STCOPYAVjUUBU 



t^ureiu Katuig ::>cak*s 



Site Name: 
Adult Name: 



Date: 



For each of the items below, ate the saccmeat on L-.e degree to which you think ic is a rue 
descnorion of chis oarcnc Use che scale listed below for your responses. Curclc the aumoer cor 
^ach item CO indicice vour judgmeac. (rh^femin:r^ form is used in :he uemsaecause mast adults 
dnrolUd are female, ffche adult is mcie. please respond as if the masculine form ^vere used.) 



0. Can't say. Not enough informadon to judge 

1. Is not like this at ail 

2 . Tends not to be like this 

3 . Is about as much like as not like diis 
J.. Tends to be like diis 

5 . Is verv much like this 



My best judgment is that the parent named above: 
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I . Funcdoas a: a high academic level. 


0 


I 


2 




4 


5 


2. Takes responsibility for cotnpiying wich roudr.es of che prognm. 


0 


1 


2 






5 


3 . Has a stable relationship with adults in her family 


0 


1 


2 


J 




5 


4. . Has a realisdc view of her capabilides. 


0 


I 


2 


3 




5 


5 . Sets goals and worics to accomplish them. 


0 


I 


2 


3 


t 


5 


6 . Makes significant effort to improve. 


0 


I 


2 


3 




5 


7. Lives in a neighborhood which is safe. 


0 


I 


2 


3 


it 


5 


8 . Has lots of adult &icnds other than chose in class. 


0 


I 


2 


3 


A 


5 


9 . Has a high level of intcilecnial abilir/. 


0 


1 


2 




X 


5 


10. Accepts" routines of the class and school. 


0 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 1 . Works independcndy to handle problems. 


0 


I 


2 


J 


4 


5 


12. Has lots of obstacles to overcome. 


0 


1 


2 


J 




5 










5 


13 . Has strong support from family and friends. 


0 


1 


2 


J 


A 


14.. Is able to set long-ccnn goals. 


0 


I 


2 




,i 


5 


1 5 . Believes that she has control over her life. 


0 


I 




J 


A 


5 


16. Attends school regularly and is engaged in work while present. 


0 


1 






X 


5 


17. Maintains a sound, sable relationship with her children. 


0 


I 




J 


•4 


5 


13. Sclievcs aiat work in the progn.'n '^H result changes in her life. 


0 


I 




3 


4 


5 



0. Czn'i say. Noc enough informaaon :o judge 

1. Is aoc like this aczll 

2. Tends noc :o be Ukt :his 

3 . Is about as much \\kt as noc luce uhis 

4. Tends to be like this 

5 . Is very much like this 



My 
19 
20 



-J 



25. 



26. 
27. 
23. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 



best judgment is that the parent named above: 
Has expectations which arc not reasonable to accomplish. 
Lives in a home setting that is abusive to her or her children. 
Wants to get away rrom the responsibility for her child. 
Has enough faxnily income to live without stress from shortages. 
Is willing to work to make changes in life. 
Is puncaial in work and habits. 

Has stable re!adonshic5S with an adult of che oooosite sex. 



30. 
36. 
37. 
33. 
39. 
^0. 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Recognizes chac shom-cerm goais arc means to achieve long-iertn goals. 0 

Is able :o judge whac is reasonable to try to accomplish. 0 

Has family tneoibe:^ who suppon: her educadonai efforcs. 0 

Overuses drugs or alcohol. 0 

Works well with other parents in che prograra. 0 

Has easy, genuine reladonships with her child. 0 

Sets goals and worics toward them, as a way to change. 0 

BeUeves that power to change rests with some source outside herself. 0 

Identines penonal changes to be made, and works to accomplish 

those changes. 0 

Makes quick progress in academic casks, 0 

Believes that personal goals which are set will be accomplished. 0 

Seems genuinely concerned about che future of her children. 0 

Is confident in approach to academic casks, 0 

Has few, if any threats co her family. 0 

Is able CO accept objecdve judgments of her performance. 0 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 3 

2 3 
2 3 



1 J 



1 J 



1 J 



4 5 

4. 5 

4. 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4. 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4. 5 

4 5 

4. 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 




BEST COPY AVAILABLr 



0. Cin e say. Not enough iruormarion to judge 

1. Is noclLke this at ail 

Z . Tends not to be like this 

3 . \i about as much like as not lUce thi^; 

•i. Tends CO be like this 

5 . Is verv much Ukc this 



Mv best judgment is that the parent named above: 
X I . Talks about her child's future in terms that seem realisdc. 
4.2. Is willing to Icam new ways to deal with her child and family. 
*t3 . Is awar: of the effect of her acdons on her child. 

4.a. Works to help other students solve their problenas and iddzzzs their 
needs. 

4.5. Uses an effecdve set of smdy and learning SG::itegies. 

46. Had 1 sable family environment while she was growing up. 



0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 12 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 



47. Uses language and behaviors with children that demonstrate genuine r\ \ ^ - 
attention to the children. U I - j 

48, Dcmcnsoates a good sense of self confidence in rcladonships with 
adults. 
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49. Is afraid to cry new or difficult tasks. 

50. Has a genuine hope that penonal and family changes wd occur. 

51. Has a spousal or odier adult rcladonship char causes fear of harm to 
henelf br to her children. 

5 2. Keeps a regular schedule for her family and her school work. 

53 . Uses abusive or threatening language widi her children. 

54. Abuses public assistance programs or services. 

55 . Is impadcnc in dealing with her children. 

56. Shows a temper if she does not ge: her way. 

57. Brags about her own ;;bilides to cover for a low self esteem. 

58. Talks about her future in **grand'' terms, but seems :o have an 
* unrealisdc view of what it takes to achieve those ends. 

59. Gives aaendon to her personal wishes over r.e needs or interests of 
her children. 

60. Exotcts her children to be successful in .±eir educadon. 



G5 



0 12 3 4-5 
0 1 2 3 4 5 
0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 L 2 3 4 5- 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 
012345 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

012345 
012345 



experience the parents had in conjunction with the early 
childhood program, where they cooked with their children under 
sta££ supervision and were shown how it can he a safe learning 
experience . 

Parent/Child Literacy Behavior Checklist Summary 







ITeyer 


ScjiecTses Often 


JfeTsi 


Post 
Somecimes 0 




1. 


7!ie familj h^s hooks ia the home. 


3 


IS 


3 


0 


0 


21 


2. 




u 


19 


2 




4 


14 


3. 


The faciilj visits the citf libcar;. 


18 


2 


I 


0 


20 


I 


<. 


The pir-ats plaj gaiaes with the childrtz. 


0 


19 


3 


a 


1 


20 


S. 


The children hare colociag booics. 


3 


U 


4 


2 


13 


S 


S. 


The parents hare taught the child soagj 
or aurscrj rhfoes. 


1 


19 


1 


0 


3 


18 


7. 


The parents take valks or short trips 
vith the child. 


0 


19 


2 


0 


la 


3 


a. 


The child cooks tfiti tie parents. 


IS 


6 


0 


3 


19 


0 


9. 


The child goes to the store vith the parents 


3 


3 


IS 


1 


3 


16 


10. 


The parents get a newspaper or rsceire 
periodicals. 


S 


1< 


2 


S 


14 


2 


11. 


The parents have told the children starles 
or folktales. 




14 


3 


a 


14 


7 




The objective appears to have be 


en met 


at a 


100% 


success 





rate . 

Objective 4 « 4 

By June 15 of the first project year, project 
paraprofessionals will demonstrate increased skills in 
working with parents in school and in their home. 

Accredited training was not provided because tuition was not 

an allowable cost. Instead, three trainings were provided for 

the four aides, and their increased skill can be inferred from 



23 
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COMING TO AMERICA 

...Marina Tolcndno 



When I came to this country I was sad- 1 did not like the idea to come here, but it was my 
mother's idea- The reason why I did not want to come was because I love my Grandfather. Since 
I was three days old my mother left me with my grandfadier. He raised me undl I was about 
twelve year old. I did not want to leave my grandfather for any reason. To me, my grandfather 
was everything W me. He spoiled me in every way. I knew that living with my mother was not 
going to be die same. Another thing is that I was not used to live with her. My mother to me was 
almost a stranger. 

opencion Boocstnp 



MY R^MELY 

..•Margarita Rodriguez 

My family is beaudfuL My family is my father, mother, 3 sisters and 3 brothers. They live in 
Pueno Rico. I saw them last on September 30, 1989 before I came to the United State. I think 
about my family. When I was a little girl we would go to the park and play, ^[y father played 
baseball with me. My mother taught me how to jump rope. 

I liked listcmn<^c when my mother said to me, "I love you* my daughter'*. 

Vd like to visit my family in five or six mondis. When I see them I will hug and kiss. 

Everybody 1 1 will feel very, very good. 

Silexn Job Training 
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GOALS 

...Maurcca Hcgarty 



Dear Sylvia and John, 

I am proud to be going to school, I chink I have learned a lot, but I still need more help in a lot of 
things like in math: I dioughc maih would be easy tor me but I was wrong. No matter how many 
dmes I try to study my times tables I cannot remember; then it is like a blank. I do like math 
because I leasacd how to divide and do fractions. Some I can do and some arc hard for me, 

I also like to read now. I never did like to read. Since I have been going to school, I like to read 
and do math and a lot of other things. I am not used to wridng because I have a hard time spell- 
ing some words- 1 am not good in writing essays: I need some more help in that too. I also like 
Mark's class. We leom a lot nrom him like before Christ was bom and how he was bom and how 
it was in diose days and about skillful craftsmen and cides and villages. So we do leara a lot in 
school, I am glad I did come back to school. It is not like a school for kids, it is for adults and 
these teachers have a lot of patience with us and chat means a lot to me and every one else. 

Gsmm'inicy Learmnf Ccn(er 



THE SCHOOL SYSTEM IN MY COLOTRY 

.„Piel Segura 

To be a student and pass grades in the Republic, you need to study a lot 'cause if you don't, you 
won't pass to the next grade. It doesn't matter if you arc over the age for that grade, they don't 
care if you have to stay back for two or three years. They want to make sure you know every- 
thing and to make sure you do, they give a lot of homework. 

For example: You have to take your books home everyday 'cause they give you I or 2 pages of 
homework for every subject you're taking in class. And to make sure you have smdy, they ask 
you questions about II 

In my opinion it is a very good system to make sure that children and youth learn, 'cau^e in a 
few other countries, children keep passing grades without really learning what they smay. 

Cccntion Boocstrap 
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MI EVIPRESION HACIALOS ESTADO UNIDOS 

..•Maria Gonzales 



Saiir dc mi pais y considcramc amanw dc el, es algo dificil y facil dc explicar a la vcz. porquc? 
En principio no descaba abandonar la dcrra que me vio nacer, mis naices, cosuimbrcs, idioma, 
amistadcs, status social para que? 

La idea gcncralizada es la dc que en E.LT. hay dolares, dolarcs que escasean y brillan por su 
auscncia en mi pais. Ejcmplo: en la acnialidad un dolar, equivalc a doce dc la moncda nacionai. 

Dcsde lucgo'csto concribuyc a hacer aucs» :i economia mas pauperrima: aunque. Obscrvado dc 
OTO modo, significo que si usted envia a su pais x canddad de dincro, esta le sera aumentado, 
para bcncplacito dc los que rcciben el dincro. 

fuc un cambio muy bmsco dcsde mi dcrra a este pais. Estoy en Los E.U. sera' la dcrra 
promcdda? 

Yo considcro que el hecho de venir a residir a la ciudadde Las Brujas: ''Salem", no es algo 
casual, Jcsdc cl punco dc vista mctafisico. 

A pensar dc que esta ciudad vicne siendo una especic dc zona nural, como: New York, Los 
Angeles, Boston, California... 

Dcsde el Icr dia que pise* suelo en Salem, que die' facinada, me daba la imprcsion dc una paz 
sacrosanta, las avecillas rcvoluteando por doquicn, cl vendor de la arbolcda, las callcs estrechas 
aqui codo parcce dcccncrsc, cstar suspandido en cl dempo. Se podria dccir mc da la imprcsion, 
una ciudad dormida, csperando, que? 



This story cells of the author's feelings and ideas of leaving her roots and country, it's language 
and customs and moving co the United States, particularly to the City of Salem, \L\. 

S«icm Job Training 
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MY FIRST IMPRESSION m THE U.S. 

...MartaOchacta 



I came to che united state in March 27-91 from Guatemala. 

My first impression was very positive. For example, when i came here and saw the big build- 
ings* large street and people. 

Tm anxious to see the snow because in my country we don't have snow, there the winter is cold 

and in the summer is hot. 

My country is '^Eternally Spring" 

Anodier experience is the food 

For example, in my country people spend a lot of time to prepare the dinner. 

we eat natural products. 

in die market the fruits is fresh every dmc. 

I like the united states for your liberty besides in the Angeles Califoraia has a beatiful Gardens, 

My first impression is very nice 

Thank you united state for the oponunity 

The Baiban 3u5fa Foimdadon for Family Literacy md The Lawrence Public Library Newcomer Family Literacy ProjecL 



GLOUCESTER 

..,Maritza Severino 

Today when I got out of my bed, I gave ±anks to my Lord for the new day. I thought about how 
pleasant it is to live in Gloucester, because this city is very quiec and the people are pacific and 
gende. 

I like the city, the sun» the sea, a'^d to smell che fragrance of iodine and sale I like also, to see ±e 
sea-gulls. 

I enjoy going to the park with my children because my kids run free and play on ±e swings and 
other games. But the most beautiful sight is to see their faces happy and their pretty smiles 
because mama is with diem. 

Salem Job Training 
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GOALS 

...Marthencc Dctiveau 



I was born in Haid July 5, 1961. Vm the youngest one in my family, my mother had six chil- 
dren, four boys and two girls. I came co ±c U,S.A. when I was 15 years old in 1976. When I 
entered here I went to Michigan. I stayed cherc for two weeks at my brother*s house. I had to 
leave my brother because my mocher lives in Somerville* MA. When I came here I went to 
Somervillc High School. After a couple of months my brother bought my mother a house in 
Michigan. 

When we got there me and my sister didn't like Michigan, so we asked my mother to move. My 
mother moved with us to Spring V Jley. N.Y. I spent six years there in N. Y., and after that I 
moved to N.J. to look for a job. While I was there I met my husband and we got married after a 
couple of months. I had my son and after a year an half I had my daughter. After two and a half 
years me and my husband got scpaatcd and I came to MA to live with my two kids because 
that's where my gamily was living, so chat I could get some help 6rom my mother with the kids. 
While Vm here I got divorced, chank God. 

When I came here I decided co go back to school. I said to myself if I have kids my life has to 
change because life is getting harder and harder and more expensive, I said to myself I need 
more education because Vm not going co work for a small amount of money any more. I have 
two kids without a father and die kids are growing up. I need more education for them, because 
diey need me for everything. Tncy will ask you a lot of questions in life and you have to be 
prepared for them- 

I know if I put my head togedier I know I will get there because I want to be a genius computer 
operator. I know I'll make it because I love it. The kids will be proud of me. 

G^mmunicy Leaming Center 
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MY FIRST TIME IN U.S. 

...Cacalina Sanchez 



When I came to United States, in November 3th 1986, 1 felt very sad, because I left my daugh- 
ters and husband back in my country. It was hard for me, because I missed them, very much at 
the time. 

When I had a week here, I wanted a job, but I couldn't found it. Later my aunt-in-law told mc 
about school. I love to learn, no matter what it was. I asked can I come with you. She said yes. 
I'm pleased a litde bit because I found somediing to fill my emptiness in my heart 

I came to Mass. in 1987. 1 lived with my cousin. I found a job immediately in a factory. Its 
name is Tech Park. I worked for two years and a half. I worked from six a.m, to five p.m. I had 
to get up at five o'clock in the morning, but I didn't forget the school. I continued going to 
school, but in the dme any one told me about something I can do. 

When I could bring my daughters here I felt so happy, but I didn't think, that, I would have any 
problem, because we were living with my family and there was to many person in that apan- 
mcnc 

One afternoon, I had to go out. When I came back, my litde daughter had a fight with my litde 
cousin. It was my fint problem. I had to quit my job and went to Welfare because I needed help. 

They helped mc. I moved into an apartment and I lived with my daughters. 

I feci better and try to go on in the school. 

I applied to study English as a second language. I found a friend and she told me about a North 
Shore Community College, and I said, I would like, but I didn't have a G.EI3. and she said O.K. 
ru try to help you. 

She asked somebody about what do I have to do, then she told me what I had to do, when I knew 
about it, I made an appointment, and I took those test and I passed them! I am very happy! I 
hope to go to College and be successfiilL 

Now I say thanks God, thanks U.S. and thanks every body for helping me. 

Sidcm Job Trainixif 
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Progress Checklist 
Name 

After Cycle of Class 
More Less No Change 

Personal, affective chanass 
feeling at ease in English setting 
willingness to take risks 
ability to identify personal learning goals 
ability to address personal problems 

Social changes in fhfi classroom 

/among oeers 

self-direction of learning 

class participation 

ability to help and support peers 

ability to express opnion or diagree 

ability to take on new roles 

ability to reflect on classroom dynamics 

Changes in relation to 
children's education 
support at home 

confidence of ability to help child 

interest in storytelling 

use of songs, finger plays 

confidence in importance of first language 

knowledge of how to help preschoolers 

contact with school (older children) 

advocacy on childrens behalf 

(older children) 
stories read to cfdidren 
involvement of children in everyday 

actlvites 



Changes in w-itino 
mechanics (letter formation. 

spelling, etc.) 
length of written pieces 
ability to generate ideas 
confidence in ability to draft and 

elaborate ideas 
ability to write about personal experience 

Chances in Reading 

ability to read English in environment 

sound/letter/word recognition 

predicting 

using prior knowledge 
using context 
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More L£S5 No Change 



Ch^.noes in Oral lannuaoe Use 

comprehension 

ability to ask questions 

clarity of pronunciation 

immediacy of response 

length of utterances 

taking the intiative 

taking risks 

ability to express opinions 

Changes in li<^^^<^ nf Literacy 
functional uses in specific contexts 

consumer choice 

employment 

housing 

money/banking 

health care 

child's schooling 

filling out forms 

letters/notes 
using literacy for personal expression 
using literacy in family interactions 
using literacy for advocacy 
increased independence in literacy use 



NA« Not applicable 



NA 
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TARJETA DE CALlFICACtON 

PARA PADRES 
REPORT CARD for PARENTS 



Being a parent is not an easy task, yet it is probably the most important 
and influential job a person can have. 

This report card for parents is an outreacn effort by Hidalgo LS,D, designed 
to assist parents in evaluating, preparing, and planning for their role in their 
child's development and education. 

Ser padre es una tarea diffcil, sin embargo es prcbablemente la tarea mas 
importante a influyente que una persona pueda tener. 

Esta tarjeta de calificacidn para padres es un ssfuerzo por pane del distrito 
escolar de Hidalgo de llegar a uds. y ayudarlos a evaluar, preparar y planear 
su papel en al desanxDllo y la educadon de sus hijos. 







Yo. 



Do 



AFECTTVO 



Sonrio frecuentemente?_ 
Alabo a mi hijo/a? 



Evito comparar a mi hijo/a con otros ninos?, 
Enseflo a mi hijo/a a ser responsable? 



Animo a mi hijo/a a emprender cosas nuevas?_ 
Mando a mi hijo/a de buen humor a la sscjeia?. 

Mando a mi hijo/a aseado a la escuela? 

Abrazo a mi hijo/a seguido? 



Demuestro pacienda a mi hijo/a? 

Hago que mi hijo/a se sienta importante?- 



c 

X 
£t3 



C 



u 

X 



0 

(J 



fa 



2^ o OJ 




AFFECnVE 



Smile often? 

Praise my child?. 



Avoid comparison with other children?. 
Teach my child responsibility? 




Encourage my child to try new things? 

Send my child to school in a hapoy mood?_ 

Send my child to school neat and clean? 

Hug my child? 



Demonstrate patience? 

Make my child feel important?- 
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Mande a mi hijo/a a la escuela con regularidad? — 
Mande a mi hijo/a a dormir a una hora razonable?. 

Mande a mi hijo/a a la escuela a tiempo? 

Conocf a la maestra de mi hijo/a?. 



Me comunique con la maestra para saber como iba 

progresando mi hijo/a? , 

VIsite ia escueia que asiste mi hijo/a?. 



u 

o 
ij 
o 

XJ 

<0 
CO 



o\ 
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0) o u 



Insisti en una cierta hca para hacer ia tarea?. 

Continue con los encargos de tarea? 

Asistf a las juntar de padres?. 



Ofreci mis servicios como voluntaria en la sala 
de c!ase?__ 



Lei las noticias de la escuela? 

Manifiesto una actitud positiva hacia la escuela? 
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Send my child to school on a regular basis?. 
Send my child to bed at a reasonable hour?. 

Send my child to school on time? 

Know my child's teacher?. 



Contact my child's teacher on a regular basis 

to find out how he/she is progressing? 

Visit my child's school?. 



Insist in a regular time for homework? 

Follow through on homework assignments?. 
Attend parent meetings?. 



Volunteer my services in the classroom?. 
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P^MTT.V F.VGT .r<:H T.TTFRArY PROGRAM 



NOME RH: 

FECHA:__. 

iOJAiNTOS HUOS TIENE USTED? 

NOiVtBRE DE HEC/A: 

NOMBRE DE LA ESCUELA DE SUS KHOS: 



GRADO:_ 

Por favcrmaiquclartscucstaadccuadi: I 2 3 4-^ 

a mcaos o nias 

E2 ci prt5cnrc oxizq escolar: 

U <;Giantas frnm rcr sernam na dedi ca c a 
UcL a ayudar a suCs) raJoCs) tis artas 

escoiartsZ 

2L ^Cuansis veers ha cucrnscida cca !x 
mcsCT. tx oca rmcmbra dc£ p<:rsona£ (fc£ 

colegio? - 

KunioscsdcLETA? 

^Ciiaaos vccs ha paricinado eri una 
rrnTn^ del Adviscrj GctzTnirr^ts (Cociii 

Aicscr dg y lu^anu s billables)? . 

5* iCuiicas vccss ha asisddo x liguna 

acd^idaddcdepcrtKonrtcidapcriscuiila? 

6. iCuiitas vccss ha oardcioado in ilg-jna 
ic±/id2d rriaciocada ecu ia iscueia cccno 

viajcaunmuscaecc: . 

7. iCainas vccss ha pardcipado en ilgiira 

acividaddccaric:crvoluac2rio? _ 

8. (iCinntas vccss ha rotnado pane cn 
cjalquierccra icdvidad cscolnr cocno charias 

n***^* •^'^/^••^ •f<^'^ ^^^^^H.. ■ 
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FAMILY ENGLISH LITERACY PROGRAM 
LESSOiN PLAN 



UNIT: Education 



LEVEL: A 



TOPIC: Open Housc/PTA 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. Dcscnbc Open Hcusc and its purpose. 

2. Describe the family's role within the school. 

3. Describe the imponance of being a PTA member. 



WORD BANK: 



Parent-Teacher .^Kssociadon 

PTA 

join 

teachen 

observant 

empowered 



open house 



invite 
nneec 



involved 
members 
visit 



parents 

together 

up-to-date 

welcome 

jxctivc 



PHRASE BANK: 



(Madiemadcs) 
in (English) ? 
(History) 



How is Emilia doing 



GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE: 
Review {wh} questions 

Review days of the wecic months of the year and time 



Initial consonant sounds v/b/f ^ 
Long and short vowel pronunciation. 
Questions with rising. intonation. 

ES: 

1. Direct smdents to the fiis: page of the handout tided ^'Welcome Parents 
Welcomed' Explain that^thc sign facsimile announces "Open House 
Night" or sometimes called "bacic to school nighL" Ask if srudcnts ai'e 
familiar with open house at their children's school, either in the United 
States or tiieir native countries. Ask the smdents what they believe the 
purpose of an *open house' might be. Tnis is a good time to make a 
clear distinction between a personal r inference with a teacher and open 
house nighL Explain that the open house is usually held near the 
beginning of the school year to acquaint parents with the school and its 
stj5f. and most especially, their child's teacher and classroom. 

2. Focus on the graphic sign and ask smdents to circle any words rhey du 
not understand. Clarify any vocabular/ issues. Read the sign aloud at u 
moderate soeed several times. Ask for 5 volunteer readers and assign 



(Mathematics) 
How is Emilia doing in (English) ? 

[History) 

She is doing very well. 



PHONOLOGICAL STRUCTURES: 
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them the different sections: I) heading 2) where 3) xwhen ^) time 
5) why. 

At the bottom of this page are questions to evaluate content 
comprehension. Students v/ill be able to answer questions I through 4 
from the information on the sign. Quesdon number 3 requires the 
student to imagine, therefore, encourage any realistic replies. Circulate 
arourd the room while students answer the questions to make sure they 
are working well. When everyone is finished go over answers and have 
student volunteers write them on the board. 

Turn to the "Classification Activity Sheet." This is a review of 
vocabulary from previous units. Go over the pronunciation usinji 
simple repetition and choral response. Explain that there are 
categories (sections for like items) at the bottom of the page, thcri name 
them and have students repeat. Next, insmicc students to write the 
words from die list in the proper section. Have four student volunteers 
write their lists on the board upon completion. 

Tum to die dialogue "Open House Nigh:.'" Ask predicting questions as 
smdents investigate the ritie and the illustration. "Who are the people in 
the picture?" "WTiere are diey?" "How do you know?" "Why arc their 
hands togetirer?*' "Is this a pleasant event?** Have smdents listen as you 
read the dialogue slowly two or three lines. You may wane to break it 
into two parts, starting with only the fine two times and then adding the 
rest at a later time. Ask if there are any unfamiliar vocabuiaiy words. 
Read the dialogue again widi die students repeating. Divide the class 
into three sections representing the three speaken in the dialogue. Have 
diem practice die dialogue two times in this manner. It tnay take more 
than one stan to gee everyone reading at one time. Switch roles and 
practice again. Assign die roles to diree volunteers and have them acr 
out the conversation. Next divide the class into small cooperative 
learning groups of diree people each. During diis practice they will 
substitute dieir own names and names of their children in the appropriate 
places. Once they feel comfortable widi using die dialogue in this 
manner, have diem continue practicing. This time, substimte not only 
die names but also the subjects, changing English to Mathematics or 
Social Studies and so on. Note that diis dialogue uses die word VERY 
four times. Stress and practice the word VERY, emohasizing the 
correct formation of the initial V sound. The sounds of V and B arc 
often confused in second language acquisition and intcnerc with correct 
pronunciation. 

Turn CO die "Sound Discrimination and Pronunciation Activity Sheet." 
Explain to die smdents that you will say each word and diey should 
repeat, paying special attention to die initial consonant sound. E.xplain 
diat in this activity it is not necessary/ to comprehend die meaning of 
each word, rather, to concentrate on sound production. At the top or 
each column is a description of die lip and/or teeth placement and 
whedier or not to let out air in order :o approximate the consonant sound 
correctly. Brietly, explain diis to dieVmdents and suggest diat they 
might practice in ft'ont of a mirror at home. Say each word and give 
wait time for students to repeat chorally. The words should be rcuU 
across the page, to take advantage of die rhyming patterns. Brici l:. 
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point out ihc sound sinciilaridcs of varying vowels or vowel 
combinadon. (Ex: bail. v^il. v^le) It is not appropriate to probe deeply 
into phonics at this dme, 

7. Turn to the story "Joining the PTA:* Ask prcdicdng type questions 
about che dtle and illustradon. "Why arc there balloons in the picture?" 
"Where are the woman and man?" "What is the woman writing?" and 
so on. Give che students a few niinutes to read the story. They should 
underline any words they do not understand* Answer any question 
concerning vocabulary. Discuss any concepts or organizations similar 
to the PT.A chat are or have been in place in the students' native 
countries* Queries might include, "Does a group exist?" "What's che 
name of the group?" "Who joins?" "What do they do?'' "How much 
docs it cost?" "^Vere you pan of the group?" Next read the paragraph 
aloud at normal speed and then again more slowly. Have a few 
volunteers read the paragraph aloud. You can have them read the whole 
paragraph or scncence by sentence. 

8. On the following "Story Activirf Page" have students answer the six 
questions about the story co check their comprehension* Go over the 
answers and have some students write conrect responses on the board in 
complete sentences. 

9. Show the snidents the vowrW in the middle of this page* Write the word 
vowel on the board. Pronounce the five vowels and have students 
repeat, one vowel at a time* Explain that these Sve vowels make more 
that ten different sounds in English* Refer back^ to the Sound 
Discrimination and Pronunciation page to illustrate this phonological 
feature* (Ex: bail v^U vale) Explain chat when che vowels are said in 
isolation or in the alphabet, the long form is used. Write the word^ 
aviadon^ arrterggncv. ice, oil!, uniform on the board- Pronounce the 
words and have snidents repeat. Explain that these words use the lonu 
vowel sound and most dictionaries will include the line over the vowel 
to indicate the correct pronunciation. You may have smdents check in 
dicir dictionaries to spot an appropriate example, however, it is not 
advisable to get too technical or too busy with this discussion. 

10. At the bottom of this page is a writing activity. Note that this is the 
story "Joining che PTAJ' with all the vowels omitted. Tell the smdcnrs 
that they have read this story before but that they should cry to fill in the 
vowels first without looking back at the complete story. Divide the 
class into small coooerative learning groups of three or four students. 
Read the stor/ aloud slowly and ask students to listen closely to each 
word. Tncy may write some missing vowels at this^timc but caution 
them that to try co write all, or too many, would be frustrating. Tncy 
should focus most of their attention on listening. Next, they should 
work cooperatively with group members to complete the story words. 
All blanks should be nlledln before looking back at the original story. 

1 1. Turn to "Ho^ co Describe a PTA Member": Explain to the snidents 
that the words around the star are adjecnves that begin with a short 
vowel sound. You might give examples with simple line drawings ojj 
che board. 
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Ex: Apple 
Elephanc 
Insect 
Octopus 
Umbrella 

Explain that another symbol is used to indicate a short vowel sound (a, 
e, i, o, u)- Have students look in their dictionaries to spot an 
appropriate example. Pronounce the tlvc adjecdvcs from the page and 
have students repeat Help clarify any comprehension questions. 

12. Direct student to the page entitled "V/hat does the PTA Do""? Explain 
diat the PTA members share many activities and talents and that it is this 
cooperative spirit that makes the PTA work- Tell the students that they 
are going to brainstorm (all members of the group contribute ideas) for 
ideas about all the different things members of the PTA might do. 
Complete the concept map on the board as students call out ideas and 
suggestions. The students have a concept map pattern in their handouts 
to write on also. 

13. Turn to "Quesuon/.Answcr Comprehension Activities'* and explain to 
students that questions aic usually spoken with a rising intonation at the 
end of the sentence. Say the four questions on this page and have 
students repeat using choral repetition. Next have each student pair off 
with a partner and practice this procedure. Walk around and listen as 
students continue practicing. 

14. "What is the PTA"? is a jazz chant to give smdents practice with 
English rhythm and intonation. This chant is designed to be used with 
two groups or an individual (such as the teacher) and a whole group 
response. Jazz chants are most effective when this procedure i.s 
followed: 

a. Explain context and vocabulary of chant. 

b. Use conversational tone and intonation. 

c. Give each line to the class orally and let them repeat 

d. Correct pronunciation and intonation.* 

e. Establish beat with snapping fingers, 
clapping, counting. 

f. Divide the class into two parts. 

g. Give the line and one half of the class repeats. 

h. Give the new line and the other half repeats. 

i. Conduct dialogue of chant between class and teacher, 
j. Switch parts with the class. 

k. Get class to dialogue back and forth without you, 

*In her book Jazz Chanfs. Carolyn Graham says that it 
usually isn't necessary to correct pronunciation because 
eventually students pick it up from the frequent repetitions 
over time. 
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It is important for oartnts to identify the link between home and school as a 
si<TniFicant detetm'inant in their child's social and academic achievement. 
P^tnis plav as imoonant a role as do schools, teachers. |md adtniniscrators 
in their child's educational process. Parents need to be involved in school 
supponed funcnons and organizations. 

CULTURAL ISSUES^ iavolvement in the United States and their 

narive c^^^^^^^ <=°titrast organizadoas and events that focus 

on parental involvetnent. 



I>MKUCiiu^ Reading Passages: "Wdcorr^ Parents Welcome 

"Joining the PTA 
" Dialogues: "Open House Niiht" 
"WhacisthePTA?" 
3. Qassificadon Acdvicy . 
4 Sound Discriminaaon/Pronunctaaon Acuyity 
5'. Quesdon/Answer Comprehension Acdviucs (2) 

6. Brainstorm/Concept Map 

7. Vowel Pronunciadon Acdvity 

8. Word Search 

9. Crossword Pu2zle 
10. Word Bank 

EV.ALUATION: . ^ 

L RolePlay/TReadingE.xercrises 

2 Accurate compledon of Classincadon Acavity _ 

3". Concct response to reading comprehension quesaons 

4 CocQolerion of Concept Map Acdvir>' . , 

5. TeShcr Observadon of Sound Discriminarion/Proiiunaaaon exercises 

^•^^^^■'^'^^^'i^fSSuld complete the word sea:.h and crossword puzzle 
togcihcr. 
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